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Shadows and Straws 


HE MAKING OF THE PRO- 
FESSIONS” is the title of an 
article by Edward Alsworth Ross, 

of the University of Wisconsin, in the 
October number of the International Jour- 
nal of Ethics. It is a notable contribution 
to the literature of the professional relation 
and a significant witness to the fact that 
the subject is being more and more studied 
by the growing group of scholars and 
thinkers who, not led astray by factors of 
personal profit, are able to approach the 
problem of the professional relation on 
the one basis which justifies its existence 

its service to society—for on what other 
basis can any human institution survive? 


“The patron of the artisan or tradesman,” says 
Mr. Ross, “is presumed to be competent to look out 
for his interests. For him caveat emptor has been 
the rule. Bad wares he can reject and poor service 
he can refuse to pay for. Since the one party is in 
no need of special protection, the other party has 
not been subjected to any special restraints. But 
the patron of a calling which involves the use of 
highly technical knowledge, since he is not qualified 
to judge the worth of the service he receives, is in a 
position of extreme dependence. The patient cannot 
pronounce upon his doctor’s treatment. The client 
cannot test the value of the advice his counsel gives 
or know whether his cause is properly presented. 
The student cannot plumb his teacher’s learning, 
the reader gauge the editor’s disinterestedness, nor 
the creditor verify the audit of the public account- 
ant. One will hesitate to commit one’s dearest 
interests to such men unless one has ground for 
believing them to be worthy of trust. There is 
need, therefore, that callings of this confidential 


character be restricted to men of honor acting with 
reference to a high standard. The means of bringing 
this to pass is to elevate the calling into a profession. 

“The expert cannot raise the tone of his calling 
unless he is shielded from the withering competition 
of bunglers, quacks, and charlatans. So the first 
step toward creating a profession is the exclusion 
of the unfit. This is sought by forbidding the prac- 
tice of the profession to all save those who have 
been licensed by some board, institution, or organi- 
zation authorized to examine and pass upon the 
proficiency and character of applicants. Along with 
this goes often the power to expel from the profes- 
sion the practitioner whose conduct is such as to 
bring it into disrepute. 

“It is not enough to bar out unworthy persons. 
It is necessary that the calling attain a standing 
and dignity which will attract to it men of good 
breeding and high spirit, for it is such men who will 
contribute most to set and fix an exacting standard 
of professional conduct. To this end the law gener- 
ally accords the calling some official recognition.” 

WE THINK Thuis its the answer to those 
who have at times contended that pro- 
fessional bodies, such as the Institute, for 
example, should abolish all rules and regu- 
lations and let membership rest entirely 
upon each member’s conception of his 
obligations. The truth is that restraints 
are made necessary only because the world 
is still fairly full of men who would just as 
lief plunder a profession as anything else; 
and to secure business by breaking the 
commandments upon which the whole 
profession rests and upon the observance of 
which, by a majority, its very existence 
depends, is even worse than plunder, for 
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it embraces sack and pillage in their worst 
sense. Yet it is because such men do a 
disservice to society that they should be 
restrained, not merely because they injure 
a profession. 

On the subject of the professional spirit, 
Mr. Ross writes as follows : 


“The natural effect of fencing the field and 


attracting into it superior men is the growth of 
the professional spirit which is the very antithesis of 


the commercial spirit. In a true profession the 
pursuit of gain is subordinated to the aim of service. 
This implies for one thing that the practitioner will 
have but one grade of work, namely, his best. 
Cobbler or smith may patch according to the pay, 
but no physician will be respected who from care- 
lessness botches a charity case. Again, the prac- 
titioner will be loyal to the interests of his patron 
even to the extent of opposing the patron’s wishes. 
He will quit a case rather than render what he knows 
to be a disservice rather than a service. 

“As counsellor in the intimate matters of life, 
the professional man must command the implicit 
confidence of his patron. Hence he not only keeps 
locked within his breast the secrets entrusted to 
him, but he forbears to use to the disadvantage of 
his patron anything he has learned in a confidential 
relation. The architect will not accept a commis- 
sion from a contractor and, if he has a financial 
interest in any building material or device, he will 
not specify or use it without the knowledge and 
approval of his client. The consulting engineer is 
expected to inform his client of any business con- 
nection which might be presumed to influence his 
judgment and to receive no royalty or commission 
on any patented article or process used in his 
client’s work without written authorization from 
his client. 

“To keep the huckstering outsider from coming 
between patron and practitioner it is held unpro- 
fessional for the latter to deal through a middleman 
or to conceal his personality under a corporate 
name. The services of the salaried doctor of a ship, 
a college, or a company ought to be gratuitous to 
the patient. The public accountant ought not to 
take service with an audit company nor the lawyer 
allow a collection agency to charge his patrons for 
his services. The practitioner ought not to pay com- 
missions to laymen for securing business, divide his 
fees with persons outside the profession, nor allow 
anyone to guarantee his honesty and efficiency. 
Since in any case he is presumed to do his best, 
working for a contingent fee is, save in certain 
cases, regarded as beneath the dignity of the pro- 
fession. 
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“The putting of service above gain-getting im- 
plies a willingness to serve under certain circum- 
stances without fee. The good physician stands 
ready to treat indigent sufferers, the good lawyer to 
take up the cause of the penniless victim of injustice. 
Architect, engineer, and journalist are not called 
upon to serve the distressed individual, but they 
may properly be called upon to contribute their 
professional services to a movement for public better- 
ment. Every successful member of an honorable 
profession ought to be willing to do some free work. 

“In consideration of the protection, recognition, 
and rights enjoyed by the members of the profes- 
sions, they generally acknowledge their obligation 
to practice with due regard to the interests of society. 
The scholar recognizes his obligation to proclaim 
truth at whatever cost to himself, the journalist his 
duty to publish the news fairly and without bias, 
the clergyman his call to apply Christian principles 
no matter who may be wroth, the physician his 
duty to stamp out a pestilence even at the risk of 
his life. The architect should not, under his client’s 
instructions, look for a way to evade the building 
code, nor should the engineer show how to dodge 
the sanitary regulations. The lawyer’s first obliga- 
tion is not to win his case, but to see that justice is 
done. 

“Soliciting employment, advertising, seeking 
publicity, underbidding, attempts to supplant or to 
injure maliciously the reputation or prospects of a 
colleague are frowned upon as tending to lower the 
profession to the level of a trade. Lawyers ban 
advertising as tending to stir up litigation. There 
is, furthermore, the consideration that competitive 
advertising would greatly augment the expenses of 
professional men without making them in any way 
more useful to the public. The psychology, however, 
underlying the strong aversion to advertising in all 
the professions is, doubtless, the fear lest competi- 
tion degenerate into an undignified scramble for busi- 
ness by all manner of self-laudation, falsehood, and 
depreciation of rivals. In a profession pride is too 
strong to stomach the situation which would result 
if the members flung themselves upon a chance for 
employment with the abandon of newsboys or 
street-porters seeking patronage. In barring out 
any other means of commending oneself to possible 
patrons than worthy service, paid or unpaid, private 
or public, professional men are protecting not only 
their own interest, but that of society as well.” 


THe Last Paracrapu of this lucid 
analysis is the most eloquent of answers 
to the plea for the use of advertising as an 
assistant to architecture, which has re- 
cently come forward and which we dis- 
cussed in the last two numbers of the 
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Journal. The business of the professions 
is not to attract public attention by any 
and all means, but unflinchingly to stand 
for the principle that merit is the only 
qualification upon which a_ professional 
man should be engaged. For the pro- 
fessions to foster any other belief on the 
part of the public would be nothing less 
than an act of self-destruction. 


Or ParTICULAR INTEREST to the archi- 
tectural profession is the section of his 
article which Mr. Ross entitles “Guild 
Selfishness.” 


“In the codes of the professions it is possible to 
detect traces of a selfish guild spirit. In the ancient 
Greek oath, the Asklepiad or hereditary physician 
swears ‘to reckon him who taught me this art 
equally dear to me as my parents, to share my sub- 
stance with him and relieve his necessities if required; 
to look upon his offspring on the same footing as my 
own brothers, and to teach them this art if they shall 
wish to learn it without fee or stipulation, and that 
by precept, lecture and every other mode of in- 
struction, | will impart a knowledge of the art to 
my own. sons and those of my teachers and to 
disciples bound by a stipulation and oath according 
to the law of medicine, but to none other.’ Here one 
sees the endeavor to shroud in mystery the art of 
healing and to restrict the number of apprentices 
to the profession. 

“In the etiquette governing the relations among 

men of the same profession, there are things which 
savor of a conspiracy against the public. 
Even when the codes are flawless, the guild spirit is 
at work prompting members of the same profession 
to hang together at the expense of the laity. We 
see this in the difficulty of extracting an adverse 
opinion from medical witnesses in a suit for mal- 
practice. Far more flagrant is the tolerance by 
judges of the outrageous fees charged by attorneys 
appointed to administer the estates of bankrupts 
and decedents and as receivers of corporations in 
difficulties. The way judges will allow property to 
be devoured by the rolling up of big fees for imagin- 
ary or superfluous legal services by their brothers 
of the bar is nothing less than scandalous.” 


It Was BERNARD SHAW who said, we 
believe, that all professions are a con- 
spiracy against the public, but this should 
be taken in the Shavian sense. To us it 
seems that in modern professional practice 
that which appears to be the acts of con- 
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spirators against the public is in reality 
the advantage taken by the unprincipled 
members of a profession, who, in the 
desire to protect their own practice do not 
hesitate to bolster up their act with 
citation from the code of their profession. 
This is certainly possible in the practice of 
architecture. A member of the Institute 
who, in declining to enter an unregulated 
competition, states that he is debarred by 
reason of a rule of the Institute, certainly 
makes the Institute to appear as a con- 
spiracy against the public. Instead of 
seizing the occasion to point out that the 
ruling of the Institute is specifically to 
protect the public, insure fairness and 
cause a competition to achieve the purpose 
for which it is designed, an architect may 
very easily occupy a false position. 

On the subject of proper charges, the 
Institute again endeavors to shield the 
profession and protect society from what 
Mr. Ross calls “the withering competition 
of bunglers, quacks, and charlatans,” by 
promulgating an advisory fee of 6 per cent 
as a fair basis of remuneration in ordinary 
practice. Experience has demonstrated 
than an architect cannot give full and thus 
proper services for any less, except in 
cases where the demands upon his time 
and his office are greatly reduced, in 
certain types of buildings involving con- 
siderable duplication of basic units. That 
the fee so fixed is not one by which archi- 
tects can enrich themselves unfairly is 
amply proven by the average earnings of 
the profession, which are far below what 
is commonly supposed, as the most super- 
ficial inquiry would quickly reveal. 

But an architect who names a fee of 6 
per cent by telling his client that it is the 
fee fixed by the Institute is certainly guilty 
of making the Institute appear as a con- 
spiracy. Yet nothing could be farther 
from the intent. The Institute does not 
exist for the purpose of securing commis- 
sions for its members nor for guaranteeing 
their remuneration. It only takes the 
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ethical stand that an architect injures him- 
self, his profession, and society when he 
takes work at a fee which prevents him 
from giving his full service, or which 
tempts him, and others, to fraudulent 
practices which debauch and dishonor all 
connected with them. Any competent 
architect is able to demonstrate the value 
of his services. To attempt to fix their 
value by citing the Institute’s advisory 
schedule is to subject both to the suspicion 
and charge of being in a conspiracy. Yet 
suspicion seems an unavoidable punishment 
visited on any professional body which 
finds itself under the necessity of estab- 
lishing rules for the guidance of its prac- 
titioners. There is no remedy save in the 
higher standard among a greater number. 


IN THE Prostem of the purification of 


the professions, Mr. Ross finds that 


“The promulgation of rules which formulate the 
common understanding of reputable practitioners is, 
no doubt, a great aid to well-intentioned but inex- 
perienced members of the profession. But an alto- 
gether more vigorous policy is needed if the ideals 
of professions exposed to the full strain of modern 
commercialism are not to become a mockery and a 
jest. The mandarins of China are a standing illus- 
tration of how far performance may fall below high- 
sounding professions. Honorable practitioners ought 
to be relieved of the competition of unscrupulous 
men who have wormed their way into the calling 
for the sole purpose of gain. Otherwise, men of 
high standing will starve and the profession will be 
given over to men of low standards or of no standards 
at all. 

“It is, therefore, not enough to set forth a code 
of ethics as a lamp to straying feet. It is necessary 
to make it worth while for wobbly practitioners to 
live up to the code. In army and navy misbehaving 
officers are tried by courtmartial and dismissed, not 
for having broken any law but for having fallen 
below the standards of ‘an officer and a gentleman.’ 
Lawyers are regularly disbarred for flagrant prac- 
tices and in some states physicians and _ public 
accountants may for unprofessional conduct lose 
their license. Proposals have been made that, after 
the society of a profession has made known its code 
of ethics, it shall create a standing committee on 
ethics which shall investigate all complaints sub- 
mitted to it bearing upon the professional conduct 
of a member and after hearing the member involved 
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shall report its findings to the council of the society. 
Publicity, reprimand, ejection from the society, dis- 
missal from the profession constitute a gamut of 
penalties which might strike terror into the hearts 
of the shysters, ambulance chasers, and jury-fixers 
who hang on the skirts of the law, or of the charla- 
tans and blackguards who slip into medicine. 

“In fact, mere moral suasion no more suffices to 
keep the professions straight than public opinion 
sufficies to keep the peace. In either case, tribunals 
and punishment are necessary. The good in each 
of the professions ought to be organized in order to 
pursue and harry the bad. Resistance to such organ- 
ization comes not only from those who want a free 
hand in earning fees but as well from the individual- 
istic tradition that nobody is concerned but prac- 
titioner and patron. And, in sooth, while the doctor 
gets his living from his patients, the lawyer from his 
clients, and the editor from his advertisers, it is 
asking a good deal to insist that he shall behave as 
if he were a salaried civil servant. Nothing but 
strong discipline can induce such professions to 
become virtually branches of social service.” 


Wuite THEsE Proposats of severe dis- 
cipline concern themselves chiefly with 
the practice of medicine and the law, a 
reflection of the feeling that the profession 
of architecture requires to be more closely 
hedged about is found in the discussions 
now going on over the question of license 
and registration laws. We believe that in 
some states an architect may now suffer 
the penalty of the loss of his license, or at 
least the right to use the title architect, 
and in his article on the Illinois law in this 
number of the Journal, Mr. Wight deals 
at some length with this phase of profes- 
sional protection. Yet the foundation for 
any such disciplinary measures must rest 
on the need for protecting society from the 
plunderers and not upon the basis of more 
business for fewer men. 

It is through a discussion of these 
phases of the professional relation that Mr. 
Ross brings us to the teaching of profes- 
sional ethics. His research evidently does 
not include architectural schools, and yet 
we cannot but wonder whether the absence 
of any remarks in that connection may 
not be due to a too general laxity among 
teachers of architecture. We know, here 
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and there, of courses which revolve around 
the Institute’s codes and documents, but 
we have never heard of a course which 
was based upon the ethics of professional 
practice. Certainly, the ethical must be 
touched upon in dealing with the prin- 
ciples for which the Institute contends, 
yet there can be no question but what a 
course in pure professional ethics would 
be invaluable as a means of raising pro- 
fessional standards. 

It is idle to contend that traditions of 
good breeding and the gentleman’s code 
are in any sense to be accepted as absolute 
guides in the determination of what is 
right and what is wrong in the professional 
or any other relation. They may be ac- 
cepted as fundamental only as they inspire 
and keep alive the relentless desire to find 
out and do what is right. Even the most 
informed and experienced of architects at 
times is confronted with a situation where 
he feels himself seriously perplexed as to 
what is the right thing to do. What then 
of the uninformed and the inexperienced? 
Is there any course in the teaching of 
architecture where students are made 
aware of the fairly widespread violations 
of building codes, of the temptations to 
be a party to such violations, of the means 
of knowing them as they are presented by 
those who are skilled in decking them out 
as easy solutions of troublesome problems 
or as remedies for mistakes? Are students 
made thoroughly familiar with the tricks 
by which safety is sacrificed to profit, and 
human life made subservient to dividends? 
Yet these are factors with which they must 
come face to face in their practice as well 
as with others involving far subtler niceties 
of distinction between right and wrong. 

There recently came to our attention the 
following case. During the course of a 
considerable operation in erecting a large 
building, involving the coincident demo- 
lition of anold building on the site and com- 
plicated with the necessity of maintaining 
full productivity of the plant, the client 
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handed the architect an order from the 
Fire Commissioner directing the removal 
of the iron bars from a certain group of 
windows. 

“Well,” said the architect, after an in- 
vestigation, “the Commissioner is right. 
Those bars should be removed.” 

“Oh, this is nothing new,” replied the 
client. “We have been asked many times 
to remove the bars, but we have always 
‘fixed it’ with the right parties. We cannot 
take out the bars. Valuable materials are 
stored in these rooms, and we would lose 
heavily by theft, if the windows were 
unguarded.” 

“How much have you been paying for 
protection?” asked the architect, and a 
hasty recollection made the sum to be 
about seventy-five dollars a year. 

“But that’s the cheapest way out,” said 
the owner. 

“No,” said the architect, “‘it is the wrong 
way out and the most expensive as well. 
I propose to explain the situation to the 
Commissioner, and ask him to let us saw 
the bars in the middle, hinge them at the 
ends and padlock the sections together. 
That will give you full protection by night, 
and we will promise to keep the sections 
unlocked by day, which will meet the 
requirement of safety.” 

The department appreciated the situ- 
ation, recognized the desire to comply with 
the law, and the change was permitted and 
made at a cost of $48. Now this may be 
called an unusual case, yet a hundred 
others might easily be cited. How is the 
inexperienced architect to deal rightly 
with these things, when confronted with 
them for the first time in his life, unless he 
has been taught how to recognize his ob- 
ligation as the trustee of society? Do the 
students in our architectural schools know 
that the practice of architecture demands 
that they shall be able to meet and deal 
with such situations? Are they being 
taught that their foremost duty as men, as 
citizens, and as architects, is to society? 
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Yet society will demand the fulfilment of 
that duty and, failing to obtain it, will 
look elsewhere; for again has history not 
demonstrated that there is no other basis 
upon which a profession can rear a_per- 
manent structure? 

We ask these questions not in criticism, 
but in ignorance. 


Wuart Two Oruer professions are doing 
in respect to teaching ethics is told by 
Mr. Ross: 

“Because of the rising tide of criticism of the 
professions and perhaps also owing to a growing 
fear of taint from commercialism, professional 
schools are making more effort to acquaint their 
students with the temptations and the standards of 
their future calling. This tendency has developed 
along with the movement to codify professional 
ethics and may be due to the same cause. From 
the investigation of Professor Jesse Bond, we know 
that about three-quarters of the seniors in American 
law schools are receiving instruction in legal ethics 
averaging eight hours in amount. Of the twenty- 
eight law schools reporting the number of years 
they have maintained such instruction, eighteen 
have established their courses within the last eight 
years, I. e., since the code movement gained promi- 
nence in the American Bar Association. One law 
school had just put in a fifteen-hour course on legal 
ethics while another contemplates a course of thirty 
hours. 

“In American medical schools, ethics has received 
little attention. Generally two lectures on the moral 
problems of medical practice suflice. Yet the new- 
ness of the courses shows that the subject is thrusting 
itself upon the attention of the schools. Out of 
twenty schools stating the length of time they have 
been giving specific lectures on medical ethics, sixteen 
began the work within the last six years and ten 
within the last three years. 

“About three-fourths of the deans think such 
instruction is of high value, while the rest have little 
use for it. Most of the objection springs from the 
notion that ‘honesty and integrity,’ ‘the Golden 
Rule,’ or ‘being a gentleman’ fully equip a young 
man to solve all the ethical problems he will meet 
in his practice. For these no special instruction is 
required, or in any case the professional school is 
far too late a place to begin. 

“The best refutation of this notion is the state- 
ment of Mr. Boston, the chairman of the Committee 
on Professional Ethics of the New York County 
Lawyers’ Association as to the character of those 
availing themselves of this famous ‘legal clinic.’ 
‘They have included established practitioners of 
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high ethical standards who were seriously perplexed 
by their own problems and desired independent and 
unbiased counsel; laymen who wished to regulate 
their own conduct toward the profession by the 
advice given; young men recently admitted who 
were uncertain of what is esteemed the proper 
course; law students who have sought advice re- 
specting their conduct during their student period; 
and men who would probably be considered by the 
thoughtless to be wholly outside of and indifferent 
to ethical influences.’ 

“Elsewhere the same writer uses the following 
words: ‘In the hands of the wily the law can too 
often be mis-applied to accomplish unjust results; 
it behooves the profession, as well as the people, to 
prevent so far as possible guile among its prac- 
titioners. Many men without the honorable tra- 
ditions of the Bar before their mind’s eye are too 
apt to pursue merely the subterfuges which the law 
suggests. An early training in the best traditions 
of the profession will not only discourage such ten- 
dencies in the individual, but will tend also to create 
a general professional atmosphere in which it will 
be too uncomfortable for the guileful to live.’ ” 


The article closes with an analysis of 
the limits to the extension of the pro- 
fessional spirit, in which Mr. Ross states 
his belief that 

“Even if the branches of business are not to be 
made into so many professions, it does not follow 
that the good in business men may not be better 
organized to fight the bad. The preparation of 
young men for business life in schools of commerce 
in which moral problems are considered in advance 
of temptation and high standards of conduct are 
held up is likely to have a good effect. Until com- 
mercial practices are studied in a disinterested way, 
honest men in the same branch of business will not 
have thought through their special ethical problems 
and will therefore disagree as to where they ought 
to draw the line. But after such problems have been 
clarified by discussion in special associations, jour- 
nals, and schools, and young men enter business 
with clear-cut and uniform distinctions between 
right and wrong in trade practice, it is possible for 
them by joint action to expose or punish the dis- 
honest competitor until he is no longer a menace to 
them. In so fluid a medium as business, indeed, war 
to the knife is the only honorable reply men can 
make to the silent sapping and supplanting to which 
they are subjected by unscrupulous rivals. The 
crooks are not in the least obliged to fight the 
honorable men in order to eliminate them from the 
business; but the honorable men must openly and 
relentlessly fight the crooks if they are to escape 
ruin. In this struggle the public has so keen an 
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interest that it should endeavor in every way—by 
laws, or rulings of trade and commerce commissions 
and by boycott—to help the champions of good 
practices to gain the victory.” 


WE Fee IMPELLED to add, at this point, 
a paragraph from Mr. George Herbert 
Palmer’s delightful little book on *“Trades 
and Professions,” a volume which we wish 
might be circulated among men and women 
the world over, so inspiring is its message. 
The paragraph is as follows: 


“On the whole, then, I am obliged to conclude 
that the kind of work we do does not make us 
professional men, but the spirit in which we do it. 
There is no fixed number of professions. One may be 
found anywhere, for professionalism is an attitude 
of mind. Wherever, outrunning the desire for per- 
sonal profit, we find joy in work, eagerness for ser- 
vice, and a readiness for coéperative progress, there 
trade has been left behind and a profession entered.” 


E TOUCHED UPON the subject of 


war memorials in England, last 
month, since when there has come to hand 
the announcement of the Civic Arts Asso- 
ciation of London. Newly formed, this 
society explains its reluctance to adding to 
the already long list by the extreme neces- 
sity for “foresight and preparation in the 
inevitable moral and material reconstruc- 
tion which must follow the war.” It hopes 
to revive the consideration of art in the 
erection of war memorials, and has issued 
in pamphlet form an article by Mr. A. 
Clutton-Brock, whose leading articles in 
the London Times have been several times 
quoted in the Journal, and which have 
gained for him a reputation far beyond the 
confines of Britain. How are we to recover 
that gift of expression which seems to 
have been for our forefathers of the middle 
ages a gift of nature, he asks, and answers: 
“We shall not do so by any vague talk 
about art, or by following blindly any par- 
ticular fashion. We must, in this matter 
of war memorials, give up thinking of art 
*Trades and Professions, by George Herbert Palmer. 


Riverside Educational Monographs. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York. 
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as a mystery practised by a few, since now 
we wish it to speak for all of us and to say 
what we all understand. No doubt our 
artists wish that, too. The good artist 
never wishes to make a mystery of his art; 
but he knows that if his art is to thrive he 
must have the help of other men in it. So 
it is not enough that we should go to the 
artists and say: Please give us war memo- 
rials, simple and expressive. That is all 
we want and we leave the matter of doing 
it to your discretion. We know well enough 
that in other things that is not the way 
to get anything well done But we 
have made a vicious distinction between 
works of art and other things, so that we 
expect an artist to make a thing for us with- 
out knowing ourselves what we want in it.” 
In the midst of a world where small 
groups gather themselves together and 
wonder that what they so wrongly call the 
Fine Arts are not better understood, the 
while they propose their vague and curious 
remedies, we commend these few sage reflec- 
tions upon the fundamental spiritual na- 
ture of art, and humbly suggest that they 
are worthy of consideration by those who 
walt their yearnings on the desert air. 


ROM WHAT INFORMATION we can 

gather, it appears that the problem of 
finding suitable foundations for the central 
power-house, over the erection of which 
such a protest was made by the public, 
is being found very difficult. No official 
information is obtainable, but it is perhaps 
not the expression of an ill wish when we 
offer the hope that a foundationless site 
might offer a solution to the whole problem. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT of the Struc- 

tural Service Department to be begun 
in the January Journal has brought us a 
volume of inquiries and a host of congratu- 
lations, and we wish here to record our 
appreciation of the many expressions of 
praise and encouragement which have 
flowed in upon us from all sources, 








Early Architecture of the Rappahannock Valley 


V. 


MOUNT AIRY 


By FRANK CONGER BALDWIN 


OST of the examples of Colonial 
M architecture in America permit the 
easy tracing of the European ante- 

cedents of their designs, yet one is im- 
pressed, in nearly every instance, bya certain 
quality which can only be characterized as 
the American note. In this respect Mount 
Airy appears to be a unique exception. 
There is nothing about it that suggests 
that its design, in plan or detail, embodied 


any concessions to the local conditions of 


Colonial times. In its stately architecture 
and sumptuous plan it gives one the 
impression of having been picked up in 
its entirety from an English wooded park 
and boldly transplanted to an American 
forest of oaks, carefully chosen for the 


similarity which it bore to the original 
home setting. 

Credit for the designing of Mount Airy 
is given to a Colonel Thornton, about 
whom little appears to be known except 
that he was stationed with the army in 
Virginia and was a warm friend of Colonel 
Tayloe. That he had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the precedents of architecture 
is apparent, but we cannot learn that he 
was other than a cultured amateur who 
translated to America this record of his 
observations in England. Unlike his name- 
sake, Dr. William Thornton, the archi- 
tect of the Capitol and of the Octagon at 
Washington, he is not known to have 
made the practice of architecture a pro- 
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Mount Arry.—OVERLOOKING THE PLANTATION 








fession. What relation- 
ship, if any, did he bear 
to Dr. Thornton, whose 
name is honored in cher- 
ished memory by every 
member of the architec- 
tural profession? Mount 
Airy antedated the Octa- 
gon by just fifty years. 
In every respect Mount 
Airy suggests the scale 
and completeness of a 
barony and recalls the 
almost feudal conditions 
of the time of its found- 
ing. More vividly than 
most of the great tide- 
water estates, it restores 
the picture of the lux- 
urious life of the cultured 
and wealthy society of a 
region which was more 
populous and more pros- 
perous a century and a 
half ago than at present. 
But it was a bold ambi- 
tion and a fearless resolve 
which conceived and 
carried into execution the 
comprehensive plan of 
the manor, with its 
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terraced approaches, parterres and formal 
gardens. One stands aghast in con- 
templation of the labor involved in the 
leveling of a great hilltop to provide such 
a spacious setting, even in the knowl- 
edge that the labor was performed by an 
abundance of slaves. 

The immediate setting of the great house 
is severely symmetrical and formal, but in 
all directions the eye is led through the 
vistas of this great estate, by very easy 
transitions, to the softer natural beauties 
of the Virginia landscape. On one side 
the house is approached by a winding drive 
in alternating sunlight and shadow through 
a park of great oaks, and on the other side 
the terraced gardens terminate abruptly 
at the edge of the hill, whence one com- 
mands a view of imposing grandeur, 


comprehending the wide cultivated and 
forested tracts of the 3,000-acre estate as 
they roll gently down the slope to the 
Rappahannock River three miles distant. 





se 
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Approaching from the park, the winding 
driveway terminates in a circle in the 
center of which is a sun-dial, and at this 
point a wide flight of steps flanked by 
pedestals and vases gives hospitable wel- 
come to the upper terrace and the broad 
path that leads to the entrance loggia of the 
main house. 

The manor consists in reality of three 
houses grouped about a central axis and 
connected by curved galleries or covered 
ways, the whole enclosing the forecourt. 
The composition of the group is stately 
and dignified, its somewhat formal mien 
pleasantly relieved by a picturesque quality 
derived from the colorful tones of the walls 
and the masses of foliage upon them. 
In contrast with the majority of the earlier 
Colonial houses, whereof brick or wood 
was the usual material of construction, 
Mount Airy is built entirely of stone. 
The stones for the walls proper were 
quarried on the estate. They are brown 
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or umber in general tone with wide 
variants of pink and sienna. The trim- 
ming-stone of base and loggias, band-courses 
and quoins is a warm gray sandstone from 
the distant quarries of the upper Rappa- 
hannock or Aquia Creek. Both stones are 
rather soft and where sharply cut have 
not withstood the weathering of time. 

Mount Airy was built in 1747 by Colonel 
John Tayloe, whose grandfather, William 
Tayloe, settled in Lancaster County in 
1650. It has never passed from the male 
line of descent and is still owned and 
occupied by the direct descendants of the 
founder. 

On Sunday, December 22, 1844, the 
central building was almost completely 
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destroyed by fire. The fire was started by 
a negress slave, in revenge for some fancied 
grievance. For punishment she was sent 
away to Alabama and it is said that this 
was the only slave ever sold off the estate. 
Had it not been for the massive con- 
struction of the stone walls which alone 
survived the flames, Mount Airy would 
have joined the many historic architectural 
monuments of Virginia which have been 
lost in this tragic manner. The building 
was promptly rebuilt and partially re- 
stored, but one cannot fail to note with re- 
gret certain evidences of irreparable injury. 
The original stone cornice has been replaced 
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by one of wood and the pediments over 
the niches in the two loggias were broken 
and destroyed, as were many other bits of 
the fine stone detail which comprised the 
exterior design. The four large chimneys 
must originally have been of stone and 
doubtless were finished with moulded caps 
fully as interesting in detail as those 
which surmount the undamaged wings. 
The large chimneys were rebuilt of brick 
with an exterior finish of stucco. 

In the reconstruction after the fire the 
arrangement of the rooms must have been 
considerably altered. In no other way can 
one account for the fact that only the 
center windows of the Palladian design of 
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the two end elevations are now practical. 
At one time the others were real windows, 
performing their proper functions, but 
now they are backed up by brickwork 
painted black. A drawing made in 1889, 
from information derived from Mr. H. A. 
Tayloe, and purporting to show the original 
plan of the house, places the main stair- 
hall in the space now occupied by the 
drawing-room, at the opposite end of the 
building from the present stairway, which 
can be reached only by passing through 
the dining-room. The earlier plan would 
appear to be a more logical arrangement. 
There is no remaining evidence of the 
elaborate paneling and decoration origi- 
nally contained in the great hall and other 
rooms, but we may glean some impression 
of the luxurious surroundings from the 
inventory of furniture and other articles 
saved from the fire, which is preserved 
among the interesting family records. 
There were also saved many beautiful 
pieces of silver plate and upward of 
twenty very interesting family portraits . 
which still adorn the walls. Among these Mount Ariry.—VAsSES IN THE FORECOURT 
are portraits of Governor George Plater Ogle, both of Maryland, and all three 
(1747), father of Mrs. Tayloe; Governor ancestors of the present Tayloes. 
Samuel Ogle, and Governor Benjamin The great hall of the main house was 
doubtless originally floored with marble, 
and the entire area of the room covers a 
system of massive vaults in the basement 
which could have been built with no other 
intention than to support the masonry 
foundation of the floor. The marble 
tiling was destroyed in the fire and it was 
subsequently replaced by a wooden floor. 
We are told that in the days of the 
splendor of Mount Airy the family resided 
chiefly in the left wing of the building, and 
there Colonel Tayloe also had his office and 
conducted the affairs of the estate. The 
spacious chambers of the central building 
were reserved for the frequent guests. 
The right wing was then, as it is now, 
devoted to the domestic service and con- 
PP ‘ tained the kitchen and servants’ quarters. 
Steuer Aent,Mies ven Cae Everywhere one is impressed with 
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evidences of the absolute completeness of 
the estate in the days of its greater pros- 
perity. The old grist-mill, which is still 
running, ground the flour for the family 
and the hundreds of dependents. The 
spacious fruit- and vegetable-gardens fur- 
nished great variety for the table, and the 
arched ruins of the orangery indicate that 
unseasonable luxuries were enjoyed. In 
the biography of Thomas Dabney, a prom- 
inent planter of Gloucester County, ap- 
pears an account of the famous dinner at 
Yorktown given to the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, and it relates that “it was in the 
month of October, and there 
was a small dish of red Ant- 
werp raspberries sent by Mrs. 
Tayloe of Mount Airy. They 
came from her hothouses, and 
were set before General La- 
fayette.” The orangery stood 
at the right of the formal gar- 
den and nothing now remains 
but the vine-covered arches of 
the front wall, but these ruins 
possess great charm and give 
a distinctly foreign note to 
their surroundings. 

Only the principal lines and 
terraces of the formal garden 
now remain. The parterres 





and many of the hedges have disappeared, 
but there is still a profusion of flowers and 
the border of the bowling-green is brilliant 
with poppies, hollyhocks, roses, and other 
flowers. 

The few remaining outbuildings of the 
estate, such as the stables, blacksmith 
shop, and grist-mill, are of a different 
architectural character from the manor- 
house and may be of a later date, but they 
possess great picturesqueness and charm. 

In this brief article it would be impossible 
to reconstruct the life in the earlier days of 
Mount Airy. Fortunately, a very clear 
record is preserved to us in the journal of 
the Rev. Samuel Ripley, who was a tutor 
to the younger Tayloes in 1805, and in 
the diary of Philip Fithian, tutor in the 
neighboring family of Robert Carter of 
Nomini Hall, 1770-1776. From these and 
other records we may glimpse a little of the 
social life at Mount Airy, with its refine- 
ment and culture, elegance of living and 
lavish hospitality, balls and fox-hunts, 
and almost constant round of entertain- 
ments. The neighboring families of Lees 
of Stratford, Lee Hall, and Chantilly, 
Washingtons of Bushfield, Turbervilles 
of Hickory Hill, and Carters of Nomini and 
Sabine Hall must have reflected the wit 
and fashion of Europe. 
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On the Relation of Art to Education: 
Collaboration 


By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


ET us consider—without attempting 
a philosophical study—a very re- 
stricted sphere of esthetic expression 
and observe how educational methods and 
policies, within a narrow field, may affect 
our physical environment. For illustra- 
tion, a single building operation—the 
development of a country estate—re- 
stricted to the three principal conscious 
factors contributing to its quality or ex- 
pression. I emphasize the word “con- 
scious,” for there are other factors, social 
and economic, not conscious, but of equal, 
if not of greater, importance. Let us study 
conditions surrounding three influences 
which may be measured with some degree 
of accuracy, and which can be traced back 
to the influencing educational policy. 

To the average person such a problem 
presents itself as composed of several dis- 
tinct and separate phases grouped under 
three major divisions—the work of the 
architect, the landscape architect, and the 
interior decorator; and it is not unusual- 
in fact it is the general rule—to find the 
problem approached by the independent 
employment of three individuals engaged 
in these three pursuits. Sometimes- 
oftimes—the three are engaged almost 
simultaneously, with no very definite con- 
cept of which should initiate or formulate the 
general outlines of the scheme or solution. 
By chance, it is the architect, perhaps the 
landscape architect, and sometimes the 
decorator, who initiates the work. Gen- 
erally there is an assumption that the three 
shall work in collaboration, but rarely is 
there even a general conference of the 
three with the client, and even more rarely 
is there real collaboration worthy of the 
name. What actually occurs is this; some 


details are established by one of the three, 
and the process thereafter is that of warp- 
ing the several individual ideas into a sort 
of harmony of arrangement or expression. 

This is a rather gloomy picture, I admit, 
but one need not rest one’s claim for its 
accuracy upon a preconceived notion that 
such be the case, nor upon a narrow 
personal experience, for a superficial ex- 
amination of the average example of our 
collaborative efforts should convince the 
most satisfied, when compared with the 
integrated expressions of the past, that 
collaboration in this connection is in 
truth little more than a word which 
represents a very vague ideal rather than 
an actual condition of fact. It is a rather 
nebulous ideal which remains nebulous 
through our persistence in the use of 
values which apply alone to that narrow 
field in which we are individually engaged. 
The attitude already expressed as that 
of the average client, together with 
the disintegrated results to be observed 
upon every hand, are most significant 
when examined in an attitude of inquiry 
which seeks its cause. For a discussion of 
the fundamental phase of the question as 
related to the broad subject of education, 
1 refer the reader to “Democracy and 
Education,” by Dr. John Dewey, wherein 
is set forth a philosophy of education which 
includes in its scope the establishment of 
esthetic values by experience rather than 
by the imposition of previously established 
standards of taste. This argument is an 
attempt to show the absolute, not the 
relative, need of a change in our educa- 
tional policy in the fields referred to, if 
education is to contribute its proper share 
toward the integration of taste as ex- 
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pressed in our buildings, their surroundings, 
and their decoration and furnishings. 

The conditions noted are significant 
because they reflect most accurately the 
educational policies and methods used in 
the schools wherein the subjects of archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, and decora- 
tion are taught. Precisely as the client 
treats these three phases of his problem 
as distinct and separate, precisely as our 
examples show that they have been so 
treated, so do our various schools treat 
them. Ina few isolated examples there are 
laudable attempts to codrdinate the various 
courses, but in the main, from the educa- 
tional standpoint, these three subjects are 
treated as only remotely associated with 
each other. Not only are these subjects 
taught in a rather frigid isolation, but 
there has developed, through various 
causes, a fairly well-defined antagonism 
which has its root more deeply established 
than could be due to the economic condi- 
tions of practice. Judging from the expres- 
sions and comments on these three phases 
of practice, in the technical press, and from 
the tendencies in practice itself, there is 
little indeed to indicate that these three 
phases of architectural expression are based 
upon intimately associated ideals. 

It is true that representatives of societies 
in each group and interested individuals 
meet in conference and convention, the 
object of which is to promote a more inti- 
mate relation and awaken a greater pub- 
lic interest in the arts. There is much dis- 
cussion at such meetings concerning the 
“allied arts” and the integration of public 
taste, but unfortunately there the matter 
rests. The practitioner returns to his indi- 
vidual problem with his ideas not ma- 
terially altered; the educator returns to his 
classroom, and few indeed are the crumbs 
from these conferences which the student 
can gather. There results a new phrasing 
of some of the old statements but the ideals 
are not changed. A little is added to the 
school curriculum from time to time, and 
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that addition is generally along the lines 
of greater vocational efficiency. (I use the 
word in the usually accepted sense.) With 
the growing demand for greater efficiency 
and skill in almost every phase of activity, 
we have come to look upon specialized 
vocational training in education as the 
means whereby our needs can be supplied. 
Nor have we been patient; we have sought 
to achieve our end through an endless 
variety of expedients, by the addition of 
elements to the superstructure without 
broadening the foundation. Now there is 
a gulf which separates a specialized train- 
ing that rests upon a knowledge of a wide 
field of associated interest from that 
which relates merely to a narrow phase of 
a limited field. 

The educational problem which con- 
fronts us in the arts mentioned, as in other 
spheres, is not primarily one in which it is 
necessary to provide for more intensive 
specialization or a greater degree of 
efficiency as viewed from a_ vocational 
aspect, but rather one in which the inte- 
gration of taste and thought should be the 
primary consideration. It is futile, it is 
stupid for us to think that we, working 
through our several groups, can guide the 
judgment of the layman in matters related 
to the arts of building just so long as our 
several groups fail to express themselves 
in a common, coherent language. And 
again, it is just as futile to hope that the 
various professions associated with the 
arts of building can, through their isolated, 
individual, professional efforts, produce an 
integrated expression of taste just so long 
as the schools providing the background 
fail in this same respect. The tendency of 
the day is toward vocational training. We 
have assumed that this would solve the 
problem and produce here in America 
indigenous art forms. Vocational training 
in directions of art production is an essen- 
tial, but alone it will fail utterly. What we 
must provide is not only an education 
which will develop the basis of independent 














ON THE RELATION OF 
thinking and judgment on the part of 
individual students, but also, and of equal 
importance, we must include as the central 
theme the idea that collaborative work as 
regards the groups, as well as individuals, 
is the very essence of art production. 

I do not suggest that this is what we 
should say in so many words to the student. 
Something more than words is necessary. 
Collaboration should be made vivid in 
education, not by lectures or recitations, 
but by the more direct method of expe- 
rience. It is not sufficient to bring these 
groups under the direction of an educa- 
tional “thead;” nor is it enough to provide 
that they work in close physical relation. 
Not only must these groups and the indi- 
viduals of each group work together, but 
there must also be present as a stimulant 
a single well-defined goal of endeavor. 
Absolute values in each must be set aside 
and there must be substituted a set of 
relative values regarding the elements and 
the qualities belonging to each. The stu- 
dent must learn to look upon his contri- 
bution not as an independent element 
which may at will be added or taken away, 
but rather as a factor to be integrated 
with other factors. All this may seem so 
obvious that it is hardly worth the stat- 
ing, yet if one looks about with some pur- 
pose of analysis, he soon discovers that 
illustrations or examples of such united 
effort are rare indeed. 

Our schools are preparing elements to be 
used in a mixture; they are not making a 
compound. Or, to use another figure, it is a 
patchwork quilt upon which they are work- 
ing when they should be weaving a fabric. 

Surely, in our hodge-podge environment 
we need some integrating force. Some way 
must be found “to pull things together,” 
as we say. Is it not a little absurd for us, 
in our system of education, to ignore 
utterly as we do this major consideration 
in esthetic expression? As I see it, we ignore 
in our teaching the fundamental thought. 
We may occasionally say this to the stu- 
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dent, but that is not education. He must 
learn to do in the school the essential thing 
which educational experience and tradition 
prevent us from doing. 

The architectural student looks with an 
attitude of unsympathetic criticism upon 
both the practical (vocational) and the 
romantic tendencies of the school of land- 
scape design. The student in landscape 
architecture looks upon the work of the 
architectural student, with his formal plans 
covered with ‘“‘mosaique’” and _ oftimes 
meaningless conventions, as void of any 
value whatsoever. The student in decora- 
tion has no use for the cold, monumental, 
conventional indications of the architect, 
while the architect depreciates the “‘in- 
teriors” of the decorator, showing as they 
so often do little else than a bit of “period” 
wall, a chair, a table, and a bit of chintz. 

This being the achievement of education 
as regards the relation of these three groups 
contributing to our environment; this being 
the attitude of mind of the student, is it 
any wonder that our collaborative efforts 
in practice consist of little other than a 
series of concessions or compromises or 
that the layman is a little confused? 

Education should not limit its scope to 
simulating the actual existing conditions 
of practice; it should, rather, upon such 
conditions as a basis, attempt to formulate 
and then emulate ideal conditions. It is 
therefore that the thought is advanced that 
the total result of our efforts at collabora- 
tion, expressed in the formation of art 
societies looking toward an integration of 
expression and the development of public 
taste, will be almost without value, just so 
long as education dealing with the creative 
phases of the subject fails to acknowledge 
both in content, scope and method, the 
fundamental idea that the teaching of 
collaboration is far more important in the 
development of a vital art expression than 
is specialized vocational training, or the 
memorizing of rules and the rigid estab- 
lishment of arbitrary standards and tastes. 


‘ 
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IN ONE 


ACT 


Che Proloqgue— By Exhibits 


Exhibit A 


A letter written by a certain publica- 
tion to the President of a Chapter of the 
A. 1. A. 

September 22, 1916. 

“Dear Sir: We are very anxious to publish a 
special issue of our magazine to be devoted to illus- 
trating the architectural interests of your city. 

“Such an undertaking is a rather serious one and 
as it is our purpose to produce an issue that will be 
thoroughly comprehensive and altogether valuable 
and interesting, we hesitate to proceed in the matter 
without the assurance of your personal coéperation 
as well as that of your associates. 

“Mr. Blank has discussed this matter with you 
in detail and our purpose in writing you is to express 
the hope that we may count upon your assistance 
in such ways as may be entirely customary and 
proper and to assure you that the entire issue, when 
entirely completed, will be in accordance with the 
best traditions of magazine publishing and as 
typographically perfect as we know how to make it. 

“Permit us further to assure you that we will 
conduct the entire matter along such lines as will 
be altogether satisfactory to all concerned. 

“Thanking you in advance for your anticipated 
assistance, we are 

Very truly yours,” 


(Signed by the publication.) 


Exhibit B 


An extract from the reply by the 
President of the Chapter. 


September 27, 1916. 

“Tl understood from Mr. Blank that an official 
endorsement of the whole project was wanted from 
the local chapter. Such an endorsement, | believe 
it will be impossible to get. Local advertising 
obtained on the strength of such an endorsement is 
nothing more nor less than a mild form of black- 
mail and is countenanced less and less by the pro- 
fession at large. Personally | have always been 
opposed to it. 

“Again there is always danger that work in such 
a number is published by virtue of its attracting 
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advertising rather than on account of its archi- 
tectural merit. 

“Your letter will be read and the project dis- 
cussed at the next meeting of our chapter, . . . if 
you so desire.” 

(Signed by the President of the Chapter.) 


Exhibit C 

The reply from the publication to the 
President of the Chapter. 

September 29, 1916. 

“We have your valued favor of the 27th. 

“We have already written Mr. Blank that it did 
not seem necessary to have the endorsement of your 
local Chapter, as better results would be obtained 
by having the sympathetic codperation of the 
individual architects. 

“Please be assured that nothing in the nature of 
blackmail, mild or otherwise, will be countenanced. 
The coéperation that we have asked for from the 
architects is desired more in the nature of an endorse- 
ment so that we will be furnished with proper mate- 
rial for publication and have access to such data as 
may be necessary to carry this matter through to a 
successful conclusion. 

“In this connection, we have in mind, particu- 
larly, a list of the different firms that have furnished 
material and labor on the various buildings to be 
illustrated so that they will at least have the oppor- 
tunity of exploiting this fact if they so desire. They 
are not to be compelled to do this, but, as stated, 
will be given the opportunity. As complete stran- 
gers in your city, without the proper identification 
we could necessarily accomplish nothing. 

“Under the circumstances, we again ask for your 
personal assistance and with that promise from other 
architects, we will carry this matter through under 
conditions that will be entirely satisfactory to all 
concerned, 

“We have also advised Mr. Blank that buildings 
selected for illustration are to be made entirely 
from their architectural interest and value and not 
with the end in view of influencing any advertise- 
ment whatever. 

“Mr. Blank’s sincerity of purpose cannot be 
questioned. He has absolutely no knowledge of 
architecture or what should be required for our 
issue. His ideas and suggestions along these lines 
will, at times, be particularly weird, but if they are 
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considered merely as suggestions no harm will be 
done, as the final selection of material will be made 
by the writer under the advice of your local archi- 
tects, and we will also be guided in regard to the 
amount of space that each subject should occupy 
so that the illustrations which will be actually pub- 
lished will be proportionate to their respective value. 
Very truly yours,” 
(Signed by the publication.) 

The big Pooh Bah conducts these opera- 
tions from a large and well-known city, 
apparently under the auspices, and with 
the sanction of a group of a dozen archi- 
tects, all of them well known in the profes- 
sion, and many of them prominent mem- 
bers of the Institute. We cannot believe 
that they know how their names are 
being used. 

The little Pooh Bah is Mr. Blank. He 
travels about, and is what you would calla 
quiet worker. Sublime ignorance of archi- 
tecture is his first qualification, as the big 
Pooh Bah explains in his letter, because he 

can then approach all architects with the 
same vigorous enthusiasm for the beauty 
of their work. “Customary and proper 
are his ways. Childlike and bland are his 
proposals. Sincerity is his middle name. 

Now there are still a goodly number of 
men calling themselves architects, who are 
quite incapable of any original thought 
whatever, and there also remain a fair 
number who, possessed of the ability to 
think, never mean to let it interfere with 
their business. The little Pooh Bah 
knows this very well. So, in mellifluous 
tones and with unctuous words, he paints 
the golden glowing background where 
Nanki Poo shall see his work published 
forth to a longing and expectant world. 
Intoxicated with joy, delirious with the 
distant hum of on-rushing fame, burst- 
ing with gratitude over the prospect of 
having his creations saved to future ages, 
the architect affixes his signature to a 
letter such as appears in Exhibit D, 
although this letter is really part of the 
“business” of a different stock company, 
playing at the present time on the Atlantic 


Coast. The little Pooh Bah writes the 
letter for him. It is a gratuity on his 


and the service is tendered with a 


part, 
i Both Pooh Bahs call 


disarming humility. 
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: Below we 
publish Exhibit D. The letter was handed 


to us by a manufacturer, who was angry 


it “sympathetic codperation.” 


clear through, because, through what we 

believe to be wholly wrong reasons, he 

had made his contribution. “You won't 

di are to print that in the Journal,” said he, 
“because it is signed by a member of the 

American Institute of Architects.” Well, 
here it is, without comment: 


Exhibit D 


September 23, 1916. 

“Gentlemen: ““We take pleasure in introducing 
to you by this letter the representative of the 

Company, which is about to publish a 
number of their catalogs devoted to our work, 
similar to those recently published by a number of 
other firms. 

“These catalogues are gotten up In a very artis- 
tic way, and we feel confident it will be of financial 
benefit to you to be represented in this publication 
as one of those whose work has contributed to the 
successful results of the buildings illustrated. 

“We have therefore given the Catalog Company 
your name, believing you will wish to have it 
identified with your work in this publication by an 
appropriate advertisement. 

Very truly yours,” 


(Signed by the Architect.) 


The chorus for the first mentioned per- 
formance is now being trained in an impor- 
tant city in the West, the latter one is 
being staged in the East. The shake-down 
songs are being set to the music of money 
Soon the complete dramatis persone will 
be revealed. The audience will troop in. 
With adoring eyes the players will bend to 
their instruments. But suddenly—the 
lights will be turned on. Out of the dim- 
ness of the auditorium, the very existence 
of which has been forgotten, a sea of won- 
dering faces will take shape. Slowly they 
will resolve themselves into the familiar 
features of friends, acquaintances—per- 
haps a member of some player’s family. 
By the players there will be a wild rush to 
escape, and a frantic groping for the exits. 
But the big Pooh Bah will have locked the 
doors, and have gone home with the money. 
Little Pooh Bah will be on his way to the 
next town. In his bag there will repose a 
valuable collection of signed letters. 





The Balustrade and Seats 
of the Casino, Villa Borghese, Rome 


The Italian villa is deserving of study by the 
architect and the landscape architect not only for 
its development in the harmony of arrangement, but 
also for its details of architecture, and for its dis- 
play of the other arts as well. While, as time went 
on, much of the beauty and refinement of the 
details of the Italian villa architecture were lost sight 
of, yet picturesque effects were often created which 
sometimes were more or less baroque in character, 
it is true. These details can be studied for various 
reasons: namely, for their mass, that is, for their 
relation to the scheme as a whole; for their placing 
in the design for emphasis; for their harmonious 
gradation from the Casino into the surrounding 
landscape; and _ lastly 


for an understanding of 
their scale. 


The latter is undoubtedly one of the 


most-needed essentials in the handling of the 
American problem. 
The Villa Borghese, now known as the Villa 


Comunale Umberto Primo, was begun about 1618 














Inclosing the Forecourt 


for Cardinal Scipio Borghese by Giovanni Vasanzio, 
a Flemish architect, also known as I] Fiammingo. 
Rianaldi laid out the landscape work, and, later, 
Domenico Savino remodeled and extended it. The 
water-works were designed by Giovanni Fontana. 
In 1902 the state purchased the villa from Prince 
Borghese, and more recently still the villa has been 
connected with the Pincio Gardens by a bridge 
spanning the Via Pinciana. They both are now 
maintained as a public park, being equipped for this 
purpose with a band-stand for public concerts, a 
small boys’ and girls’ playground, and a zodlogical 
garden. The villa is in fairly good condition; in 
fact, during the past winter there has been con- 
siderable replanting of the bosco and hedges in the 
vicinity of the Casino. 

The Villa Borghese, which is the most important 
villa in Rome (particularly on account of its exten- 
sive area, consisting of several hundred acres), con- 
tains numerous architectural details worthy of 
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THE BALUSTRADE AND SEATS, VILLA BORGHESE, ROME 








attention. Some of the features now appear detached 
from the general scheme, but they are still sufficiently 
related to it to portray an idea of the original plan. 
One of the most interesting of these details is the 


balustrade surrounding the entrance forecourt of 


the Casino. The forecourt is a rectangular gravel 
area and is about 150 by 175 feet. It is approached 
by two entrance drives of which the main one 
swings in from the Porta Pinciana and, with a 
gradual gradation into formality on either side, 
terminates at the Casino; the other drive approaches 
the villa from the Via Pinciana, enters the forecourt 


parallel to the 
Casino, and 
then continues 
in the same di- 
rection to a less 
important part 
of the villa. 
The balustrade 
which bounds 
this forecourt 
on three sides 
is stepped down 
on two sides to 
meet the gentle 
slope of the 
land, as seen in 
the illustra- 
tions. This bal- 
ustrade, which 
is practically 4 
feet high, con- 
sists of alterna- 
ting seats and rows of balusters. To the base of 
each of the two piers at the entrance opposite the 
Casino are attached fountains, as seen in the accom- 
panying photograph. The balustrade and seats are 
of travertine, except the walls back of the seats, 
which are of stucco with scratched brick joints. 
The mass and scale of the balustrade, the pleas- 
ing color and texture of the travertine, and the 
background of the dark green ilex together form a 
most pleasing and interesting entrance to the Casino. 
Epwarp G. Lawson, Fellow in Landscape Arcbhi- 
tecture, American Academy in Rome. 
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The Law for Licensing Architects in the State of 
Illinois and Its Operation 





By PETER B. WIGHT (F.) 


In the Journal for October I endeavored to point 
out why the friends of the (so-called) Law for the 
Registration of Architects in the State of New York 
ought to make every effort as soon as possible to 
have it amended so that it may have a fair trial in 
accordance with the intentions of its framers. The 
New York law was advocated, primarily, for the 
protection of the profession of architecture by put- 
ting safeguards around the use of the word “Archi- 
tect” by all who should practise under that name; 
incidentally, but secondarily, to protect the people 
of that state from any kind of incompetence on the 
part of those who may practise the profession of 
architecture by assuming to use that appellation. 
It does not define either the “profession of archi- 
tecture” or the word itself. The Illinois law and 
those of six other states do define them, though not 
always in the same way. As the Illinois law was the 
precursor of those that have been enacted in other 
states, which have followed its provisions with 
more or less accuracy—several of them even omit- 
ting many of its most important requirements—this 
law will herein be referred to in any comparisons 
that may be made with that of New York, for the 
sake of brevity. It was enacted nineteen years 
ago, and has been enforced with more or less sever- 
ity ever since, especially up to the time when a 
new Board of Examiners—new, except as to one of 
the five members—was appointed by the present 
political administration of that 1913 
and 1914. 


state in 


The New York and Illinois Boards Compared 


In offering any criticisms of its Board of Exam- 
iners, therefore, I will not refer to this new Board. 
It has followed largely the precedents established 
by its predecessor, as far as it has done any execu- 
tive work, but its very existence has been the 
strongest argument that has been urged in favor 
of the New York law, i. e., that the enforcement of 
such a law should be free from party politics. 
Whether or not the New York law can be kept 
free from such influences still remains to be seen. 
Its Board of Examiners fortunately now comprises 
some of the most eminent architects in that state. 
They were appointed, as the law directs, by the 
Regents of the State University, and the law 
authorizes them ‘to make rules for the examina- 
tion and registration of candidates for certificates, 
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subject to the approval of the Board of Regents.” 
The Board of Regents is not, so far as I know, a 
board of politicians. It is generally considered to 
be composed of some of the best educators in the 
state, or men whose interests center in education. 
I do not know of any other state in the Union which 
has a board of regents of its university. Other 
states have educational boards and superintendents 
of education whose appointment or election is more 
or less political. New York is peculiar in that it has 
no state university, unless Cornell may be so con- 
sidered because it was given the benefits derived 
from that part of the public lands which has been 
apportioned to the several states many years ago. 
It is not supported entirely by the state like those 
of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, and many 
others. It is one of the considerable number of 
chartered universities, colleges, and high schools 
in New York over which the Board of Regents 
exercises supervisory authority. Theoretically, 
these taken together constitute the University of 
the State. Therefore, the Board of Regents is a 
body of great dignity and importance, and it is 
fortunate that it is possible for it to have the author- 
ity to appoint the Board of Examiners of Architects 
independent of any other authority. | doubt if the 
constitution of any other state in the Union author- 
izes the appointment of a state board in a similar 
way. Certainly it would be unconstitutional in 
Illinois or. any other state which has enacted in 
substance its Architects’ License Law. Further- 
more, as the New York law reads, there is no term 
of office provided for the Board of Examiners, and 
presumably they may be appointed for life or at 
the will of the Regents of the University. If, there- 
fore, the architects in other states are seeking the 
protection of the name and practice of their profes- 
sion, it would be wise for them first to make inquiry 
as to the constitutional provisions of their states 
which might prevail against such an enactment. 


Constitutional Requirements 


Such an inquiry should also follow the line of 
investigation‘as to how far their constitutions extend 
and what are their limitations, over enactments of a 
police nature—using the word “police” only in its 
legal sense. The Illinois law is, and was intended 
to be, a police enactment, and it has been so decided 
by the higher courts. As to whether or not any state, 
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by legal enactment other than an amendment to its 
constitution, may require an education in matters 
purely artistic as a qualification for the practice of 
architecture, has already been a subject of discus- 
sion in many quarters, and has not yet been decided. 
Later on I propose to argue briefly that it does 
not matter even if a standard is set for the educa- 
tion in art or history of a person commencing the 
practice of architecture. The main question always 
will be whether the student should commence with 
the study of architectural art or of the construction 
of buildings. There is only one way in which he can 
acquire both, and that is by the apprentice system. 
That is the English method, and it has succeeded 
pretty well. It is followed in the best English offices, 
and is the basis of the examinations for membership 
in the R. I. B. A., which cover both art and construc- 
tion. It is the severest examination of which I know. 

The Illinois law is, as I have said, a police law. Its 
title is given concisely in a few words, “To provide 
for the licensing of architects and regulating the prac- 
tice of architecture as a profession.” Under the Con- 
stitution of IIlinois every enactment must have a 
title and that title must state the essence and pur- 
pose of the law. The title, under the Constitution, 
is of first importance, and if the whole or any part 
of the law is inconsistent with it, the whole or part 
falls to the ground. Astute lawyers, in trying to 
attack the constitutionality of any law, always 
first study its title to try and find such inconsistency. 
In all the efforts to destroy the Illinois law no 
attempt has been made to bring up such a question, 
and practically every legal test has resulted in sus- 
taining the act both in the part attacked and as a 
whole. To license or permit a person to do a cer- 
tain thing legally is a very simple matter and does 
not need explanation; to “Regulate the Practice of 
Architecture as a Profession” is a very important 
thing to do. The law regulates the practice of archi- 
tecture as a profession. That is settled. We have 
always regarded it as such, and are now trying to 
make the rest of the world do so, but with considera- 
ble difficulty. Therefore it ought to be gratifying 
to the profession generally that in many states 
everybody can be compelled to do so. It ought to 
relieve us of a great deal of worry. The only trouble 
with architects is that we do not all agree upon the 
various ways to accomplish such a result. But the 
law says that its very purpose is to regulate this 
practice. Probably no more comprehensive word 
could be found in the English language. The courts 
have given it a very broad interpretation. The 
State Board has the executive power under the law. 
Curiously, these words (regulate, etc.) are not 
repeated anywhere in the body of the law. But a 
careful reading and understanding of its various 
provisions shows that they all tend toward regula- 
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tion and the several ways of effecting it. Anyone 
who reads it attentively will find this in almost 
every paragraph. As two sessions of the Supreme 
Court of the state have sustained the constitutional- 
ity of the whole law and others have covered nearly 
all parts of it, no one need now have any doubt as 
to its efficacy in accomplishing what is set forth in its 
title, if it is enforced by those to whom its enforce- 
ment is trusted. 


Features of the Illinois Law 


The first three sections set forth the method of 
appointment and duties of the members and 
officers of the Board of Examiners. They are 
appointed by the Governor and approved by the 
Senate. They all serve four years; on the alternate 
odd years, two or three seats, as the case may be, 
become vacant and may be [filled by re-appoint- 
ment or by new appointments. The way in which 
four new appointments were made in 1913-14 was 
this: The two previous governors had made no 
re-appointments in eight years and all the members 
were “holdovers.” This is a political trick that 
governors employ to put all appointed officers at 
their mercy, so that they can fill places with favor- 
ites without waiting for terms of office to expire. 
The incoming governor took advantage of this by 
putting new men in four positions out of five. But 
under democratic government we can trust the 
people themselves, in the long run, to put good and 
wise men in office. If we want privileged classes 
we must have some other form of government, and 
we are not ready for it yet. 

Section Four provides for issuing licenses to 
those who were de facto architects at the time the 
law went into effect. The New York law does the 
same thing and has to take them all, good and bad, 
provided that they are of “good moral character.” 
The Illinois law did not call for “good moral char- 
acter,” but it put all of such architects into a class 
by themselves, and the Board so stated in their 
licenses, marking them all with a letter A. They 
have different serial numbers from those who were 
to be licensed after examination. In Illinois those 
who are examined are licensed under Section Five 
and their licenses state that they are licensed for 
that reason. They are in a class by themselves, 
their licenses are marked B, and have serial numbers 
in their own class. This feature does not seem to 
have been adopted in any other state that copied 
the Illinois law. Classification is constitutional in 
Illinois. Illinois architects are all authorized to have 
a seal under the provisions of Section Seven, and 
must place the same on all drawings and specilica- 
tions going out of their possession “for use.” Their 
licenses must be “recorded” with county clerks, 
not merely filed. 





Then follows Section Eight, which provides 
penalties for practising architecture without a 
license. As these are offenses against “‘the people” 


they are enforsed by the courts at the complaint of 


the Board or of any citizen. 

Section Nine is the most important in the whole 
enactment, and it is curious that it has been omitted 
in some of the states. It has been commented upon 
by many able lawyers; it has been quoted in supreme- 
court decisions, and while it is not easily under- 
stood after hurried examination, it has been proved 
by the highest courts to possess no constitutional 
flaw, in fact to be the basis of the whole theory 
upon which the law is constructed. Yet while it is 
clear to lawyers, it has provoked more senseless dis- 
cussion among architects than all other provisions 
of the act taken together. It really defines the 
limits to which protective legislation can go, both 
in behalf of the people and the architects. Some of 
the latter who have judged that the law ought to 
give them the earth are the only ones who are dis- 
satisfied with it. Briefly stated, it defines the rights 
and duties of an architect and fixes their limits. It 
also defines the rights and duties of their employees, 
and draws the line between the rights and duties of 
employees of the owners and builders and those of 
the architects. It says that supervising buildings 
is practising architecture, and still shows how an 
owner can have a building supervised by his own 
superintendent if approved of and acting under the 
control of an architect. It defines a building in 
such a plain and simple way that no one can gainsay 
it. It provides the exception that, if a building is not 
planned by an architect, it can only be planned and 
supervised by “any person, mechanic or builder, if 
constructed by themselves or employees.” This 
puts the whole responsibility for buildings not 
planned by architects upon such persons.* It is 
drawn in language which directs what shall be the 
construction of the law both as to draughtsmen and 
superintendents employed by an architect and the 
planning and construction of buildings with which 
architects have nothing to do. It has been sug- 
gested by some well-meaning persons that a limit 
should be put upon the size and character of build- 
ings that are planned and erected without the 
official interposition of an architect. While this, if 
possible, would inure greatly to the safety of the 
public, it could not constitutionally be added to 
this law. The reason is to be found in its title, 
which only covers architects and their acts, and 
parties assuming to practise the profession of 
architecture who are not licensed so to do. Such a 
measure can properly be introduced in any other act 


*The New York law seems to permit any person to 
draw plans for and supervise the erection of buildings pro- 
vided he does not call himself an architect. 
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which bears upon the duties and responsibilities of 
those who are owners or builders. The building 
ordinance of the city of Chicago has such a provision 
and no permit can be issued for the erection of any 
building in that city unless the plans and specifica- 
tions are made and sealed by an architect, which of 
course means one holding a license and authorized 
to use a seal. The city ordinance only compels the 
owner to employ an architect up to the time of pro- 
curing a permit. 

Section Nine also declares that a civil engineer 
cannot be considered as an architect unless he 
plans, designs, and supervises the erection of 
buildings, ‘‘in which case he shall be subject to all 
the provisions of this act, and be considered as an 
architect.” 

Section Ten is a long one and was amended at 
the session of 1911. It covers the whole subject of 
revocation of licenses “for cause” or for failure 
to pay the annual renewal fee. The amendment 
provides for the coédperation of the courts with 
the State Board in compelling the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of other evidence in 
trials of licensed architects before the State Board. 

Section Eleven provides for the annual renewal 
of licenses and the restoration of those which may 
have been revoked “for cause.”” The renewal fee is 
exactly what it is called in the law, and not a tax, 
as has been insisted by some opponents of the Act. 
Every license issued has stated on its face that it is 
for one year subject to an annual renewal fee of $5. 
The payment of the renewal fee makes it possible 
for the Board always to have a correct roster of 
the names and residences of all architects authorized 
to practise in the state as well as to record deaths 
and removals. 

Why a License Law? 

This outline defines the main provisions of the 
Illinois law. It is a license law because it goes much 
farther than a registration act. A license is a matter 
of right; registration, in good English, is a state- 
ment of fact merely. Licenses also are recorded, and 
that word is more expressive than registered. Web- 
ster says that “registration” means “‘Act of register- 
ing or inserting in a register.” The definition of 
“license”’ is given as follows: “Authority or liberty 
given to do any act; a certificate giving permission 
or authority to do particular acts, practise in pro- 
We all know 
that doctors, lawyers, and ministers are licensed; 
why not architects? In Illinois, pharmacists only 
are “registered.” The origin of the love for this 
word may, I think, be traced to the efforts made by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, thirty 
years ago, to have their memberships “registered 
by Act of Parliament” in a public office, as the only 














authority for the practice of architecture. This 
agitation was continued for many years without 
success. When they gave it up they instituted their 
own admirable examinations for membership in the 
Institute, and the agitation was later carried on by 
other organizations. But registration in Great 
Britain has not yet been effected. 
Experience in Illinois 

As has been said above, nineteen years of experi- 
ence have shown the value of the license law of 
Illinois, both to the people and the architects of 
the state. I know only two architects who do not 
agree with me in this assertion, and it ought not to 
be necessary to reiterate it. But my experience for 
seventeen years as an officer of the Illinois Board 
has convinced me that the architects of the state 
have never taken much trouble to inform them- 
selves, first, as to its provisions, so that they could 
talk about it intelligently, and second, as to its 
enforcement, which, because it can not be brought 
directly before their eyes, to too many of them 
appears to be nil. Yet every two years the State 
Board puts into the hand of every licensed archi- 
tect a biennial report which always contains a copy 
of the law with its latest amendments and the Rules 
of the Board with explanatory notes. 

This law has very few defects and deficiencies, 
and as it has been declared to be constitutional by 
the highest court of the state, it will be very unwise 
to amend it except after the best extra-judicial 
scrutiny. I have already said that one difference 
between the laws of New York and Illinois is that 
the New York law provides that an architect must 
have a “good moral character.’ This is of the 
greatest importance in the first year of the execu- 
tion of such an act, and New York has the oppor- 
tunity to exert the greatest scrutiny in investiga- 
ting the moral character of all applicants for license. 
The sifting out to find who were legally entitled to 
license in Illinois nineteen years ago is a thing of the 
past, so it matters not what the law provides on 
that subject. Yet the Illinois Board has the busi- 
ness morals of its architects always in keeping. It 
has the power to revoke any license for incompe- 
tence, recklessness, or dishonest practices, and also 
to restore the same if it has good reason so to do. 
These are its only opportunities for exercising dis- 
cipline. Yet it has become evident many times that 
if these powers were enlarged the profession could 
more easily be purified or regenerated, as well 
as disciplined. 


Suggestions for an Important Provision 


in All Such Laws 


At the first IIlinois State Convention of Archi- 
tects, held in Chicago on October 7-8, 1914, in the 
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course of a paper in refutation of a wild assertion 
someone had made that “the Architects’ License Law 
was a failure,” 
the only one which might tend to improve that 
enactment. It has not yet been seriously considered; 
but | still think that it is as good a suggestion to any 
other state as to Illinois. 

“Dishonest methods of getting 
condemned by the Code of Professional Ethics of 
the Illinois Society of Architects in these words: 

‘It is unprofessional for an architect to attempt 
to supplant a fellow architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment.’ 

“Also, “To injure intentionally the fair reputa- 
tion, prospects, or business of another architect.’ 

“I can see no reason why these sentences may not 
be added by amendment to the License Law, in the 
proper place as among the definitions of “Dishonest 
Practices.’ It is also evident that the law might be 
amended so that one dishonest practice ts sufficient 
reason for the revocation of a license. There might 
also be added to the law Section III of the Code, 
which is as follows: 


I made the following suggestion as 


business are 


“It is unprofessional for an architect to accept 
a commission or any substantial service or favor 
from a contractor or any one connected with the 
Building Trades.’ ” 

In this I would prefer to use the word “dishonest” 
rather than “ For nothing can be 
It is the acme of all the misdeeds an archi- 
tect can commit. 


P 4 ” 
unprofessional, 
worse. 


Benefits from License Laws 


I will now leave the suggestion of two years ago 
for the consideration of those immediately inter- 
ested, and proceed to a few statements on the two 
essential benefits that have accrued to the people 
and the architects of Illinois from the passage of this 
act and its enforcement 
have permitted. 

The people of the state who have chosen to 
employ architects to design their buildings have 
been protected from “incompetence and_reckless- 
ness,” at least in so far as the proportion in the 
number of architects certified after examination to 
the whole number has increased, as the experience 
of years has accumulated since the passage of the 
| have said “‘at least,’ because it is not fair to 
assume that “incompetence and recklessness” have 
prevailed among all of those licensed during the 
first year without examination. This number 
included the ablest and most experienced archi- 
tects in the state, and it may fairly be presumed that 
“incompetence and recklessness” existed only in a 
small minority of this class. Still it existed and 
called for much vigilance on the part of the State 
Board. Many licenses were revoked by the Board, 


as far as circumstances 


act. 
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after trial, during the first ten years of its existence, 
for these causes. A much larger number of archi- 
tects of this class forfeited their licenses by death, 
removal from the state, or failure to renew them 
annually during these years. Tabulated statements 
made by the Board in its biennial reports show how 
rapid has been the decrease in the number of licensed 
architects in Class A, from which the following facts 
appear. 

Before December 1, 1898, there had been granted 
“without examina- 
tion.” This number, according to the law, could not 
be increased. By December 1, 1908, it had decreased 
over 30 per cent of the whole number, to 467, while 
at that time there were 230 additional licenses in 
force of those who had passed examination in Class 
B. At the date of the last report, December 31, 
1914, there were still in force 417 Class A licenses, 
and the number in Class B was 502. This was the 
first year in which the number of examined archi- 
tects was larger than of those who had not been 
examined. These facts all tend to show that the 
profession has been steadily “weeded out” through 
the operation of the law, and the prospect is that 
when the first twenty years of its effectiveness 
expire, at the end of 1917, the prediction of its 
authors that twenty years would be necessary to 
put it effectually in force will come true. 

Another very pointed evidence may be found in 
the fact that after the law was first in force the 
number of building accidents attributable to the 
incompetence or recklessness of architects dimin- 
ished to an inconsiderable number. This was not 
because the architects became more competent, but 
rather because the fear of the penalites provided in 
the law made them more thoughtful and circum- 
spect in the avoidance of careless construction. 

It has never been argued that the “practical 
efliciency”* of architects by reason of their having 
passed examination on constructive problems and 
having been licensed partly for that reason has not 
made them better designers; so I have no occasion 
to rebut the enemies of the licensing system on that 
ground. It is common sense that rational design 
follows rational construction, and that is what the 
world wants, rather than false construction to back 
up theoretical and therefore false design, however 
much authority it may have in ancient history. 

Since the law has been in force the older and 
well-patronized architects have gradually become 
indifferent to its purposes and the evidences of its 
successful operation. It did not make architects a 
privileged class, as some may have expected, and 
was not necessary for their existence. The benefits 


and were in force 701 licenses 


*See Article I], Constitution of the American Institute 
of Architects. 
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have accrued mainly to the young men of educa- 
tion who have passed examination after a proper 
educational preparation, whether in college or in 
the larger offices. The many draughtsmen who 
obtained licenses without examination, after having 
presented evidence of a very brief professional 
experience, have generally fallen out of practice or 
returned to the large offices. The college graduates 
who have passed examination—and here let me say 
that on an average only 50 per cent succeed in 
securing licenses—are those who eventually receive 
the most benefit from the law. If they are natives of 
small cities, they can return to them with a diploma 
which gives them some hope of obtaining business. 
In most cases they can overcome the prejudices of 
their fellow townsmen in favor of the local carpenter 
with his book of ready-made designs. The profes- 
sion has therefore grown in the small cities where it 
was never before heard of. 


Examinations 


Nothing has thus far been said of the Board’s 
examinations. It has full latitude under the law, 
and their efficiency has never been complained of 
except that they might have been more severe. 
One of the three days allotted is always devoted to 
planning and design. According to its theory, 
planning and design are inseparable and are depen- 
dent upon a knowledge of construction adapted to 
the specific designs called for. This is not an exam- 
ination on the History and Aésthetics of Art, but 
on Building as far as it concerns the architect to 
know it, and involves art as a natural consequence 
as well as practice. Within the last year the Board 
has abolished all exemptions from the examinations 
on theoretical construction which heretofore had 
been given the graduates of accredited universities 
and schools. 

Need of Financial Support 

The Illinois Board is much hampered in its work 
by its inability to secure appropriations from the 
General Assembly of the state for the expense of an 
investigator, whose duty it would be to secure and 
collate evidence in prosecutions both before the 
Board and before the courts. An appropriation was 
refused by the General Assembly of 1913 and again 
by that of 1915. It should have means to employ 
not only an investigator, but also a Chief Clerk, 
who could give his entire time to the business of 
the Board. It now has only a stenographer whose 
time is given mostly to the work that should be done 
by a Chief Clerk. The friends of the law are now 
looking forward with hope that a new state ad- 
ministration, in 1917, will make better provision for 
its enforcement. 
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The New York State Board for Registration of 
Architects deems it proper to make an informal 
report to the organizations interested in its work. 
The first regular annual report to the Board of 
Regents of the State University will be printed for 
public use in due course. 

The law, known as “Chapter 454, An Act to 
Amend the General Business Law, in Relation to 
the Practice of Architecture,” was signed by the 
Governor on April 28, 1915, and became effective 
immediately. The members of the Board were 
appointed by the Regents and held their first meet- 
ing for organization October 22, 1915. The Board 
undertakes to meet one day weekly, usually in 
Albany on Thursdays. Since its organization, up to 
October 6, 1916, thirty-two (32) meetings have been 
held. 

The work of the Board thus far has consisted: 
first, in formulating regulations for its own pro- 
cedure; second, in outlining standards for examina- 
tions; third, in preparing for publication informa- 
tion regarding the Registration Law; and, fourth, 
in passing upon applications for certificates. 

There were received about nineteen hundred 
(1900) applications for the granting of certificates 
without examination. Almost all of these applica- 
tions are from men who were practising when the 
Registration Law went into effect. Inasmuch as the 
law is not a license law, those who were in practice 
before the law went into effect may continue to 
practise without certificates. Hence the Board 
believes that certificates should be withheld from 
all except those who appear to be reasonably well 
qualified to use the title architect. Among the 
applicants there have been those who have con- 
sidered Real Estate, Automobiles, and even Under- 
taking, along with Architecture, as legitimate 
branches of their contracting business. The Board 
has found it a tedious and time-consuming matter 
to review the large number of applications, many a 
second and third time, and to examine thousands of 
drawings submitted under affidavit. Thus far, ten 
hundred and sixteen (1016) applicants have been 


The St. Louis Chapter and 


At the last meeting of the Chapter, President 
Russell reported that cordial relations had been 
established with the city authorities and that the 
Chapter Committee was working upon several proj- 
ects in connection with the City Plan Commission. 


The Law for Registration of Architects in the 
State of New York 
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reported to the Board of Regents as entitled to cer- 
tificates, one hundred and ninety-seven (197) have 
been reported to the Regents with the finding of 
the Board of Registration that “the evidence sub- 
mitted was not such as to entitle them to regis- 
tration withoyt examination,” and about seven 
hundred (700) applicants remain to be considered. 

The Board for Registration of Architects has 
undoubtedly made mistakes, and recommended the 
issuance of certificates to men not entitled to receive 
certificates. The Board would be glad to correct 
any mistakes possible, and asks the help of the pro- 
fession that it may do so. Information regarding 
any person who has attempted wrongfully to obtain 
a certificate should be sent to the State Board for 
Registration of Architects, Education Building, 
Albany, New York. Such communications will be 
treated as confidential. Reports may be made 
personally to a member of the Board, and thus per- 
mit an investigation without the name of the 
reporter appearing in the record. The Board would 
be glad to know the names of several authors of 
anonymous letters, who might give information to 
make their letters of real value. 

The Board of Registration is pleased to report 
that it sees already evidence of beneficial effects of 
the Registration Law, and trusts that the most 
important work which the Board will have to do 
in future will be found in its efforts to raise the 
standard of education of architects by means of 
its examinations, or rather by means of its syllabus 
of required study and experience which may guide 
students of architecture in their preparation for the 
examinations. The good will and coéperation of all 
the profession is confidently hoped for, in order that 
the law may be administered wisely. 

Architects are requested particularly to report 
to the Board the names of any persons who began 
to use the title of Architect in this state after the 
28th of April, 1916.—D. Everetr Warp, Presi- 
dent, New York State Board for Registration of 
Architects. 


Its City-Planning Activities 


This movement is now well under way in the city of 
St. Louis and the Chapter has every reason to feel 
elated over the fact that it took the initiative and 
has continuously supported a work which must 
influence the character of all our cities. 





Town-Planning and Housing 
GEORGE B. FORD, Associate Eprror 


Washington’s New Parks 
By WILLIAM W. HARTS, Colonel, United States Army 


In Charge of Public Buildings and Grounds 


The progress now being made in the beautifica- 
tion of Washington is a source of constant and 
increasing gratification to all who are interested in 
the development of the national capital. Congress 
has never before taken such keen interest as it now 
evinces in the park and landscape development of 
the city, and never before have such liberal appro- 
priations been made to provide for the beauty and 
convenience of the seat of government. In its gen- 
erous administration of the District of Columbia, 
Congress has recognized, during the last few years, 
the great importance to the Nation of making its 
capital a place of dignity, beauty, and distinc- 
tion. 

All of the improvements recently instituted have 
been, with few exceptions, in accordance with the 
plans of the Park Commission of 1901, which 
extended so appropriately the original plan of Wash- 
ington as laid out by Major L’Enfant in 1792. These 
later plans have come to be recognized now as 
models to be followed, and nearly every added 
improvement has their extension In view. 

During the present session of Congress two 
notable additions have been made to the park sys- 
tem of Washington. The greater of these contem- 
plates the transformation of Rock Creek Valley 
into a beautiful winding parkway connecting 
Potomac Park on the river front with the Zodélogi- 
cal Park and Rock Creek Park in the interior. The 
act authorizing this improvement created the Rock 
Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission to super- 
vise its execution. This commission consists of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and has designated 
the Officer in Charge of Public Buildings and 
Grounds as its executive and disbursing officer. A 
carefully designed scheme has been elaborated for 
the construction of this parkway, which will be 
about two and one-half miles in length and will 
comprise over 162 acres in area. When completed 
it will be provided with macadam roads, bridle- 
paths, foot-paths, and other park features. The 
estimated cost of this work includes $1,300,000 for 
land alone. 

The creation of this parkway asa part of the park 
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system of the District of Columbia is a great step 
toward city beautification of which few persons thus 
far realize the full value. This valley, one of great 
natural beauty, extends through the very heart of 
the city, but it has been used for many years as a 
dumping-place, until it has become an eyesore to 
the community. Its reclamation, therefore, not 
only removes an ugly defacement, but creates in 
its place a parkway of rare beauty. 

The next most important development of Wash- 
ington, adopted by Congress very largely through 
the efforts of members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives, is the 
improvement of East Potomac Park, lying along 
the southwestern water-front of the city and formed 
from a part of the area reclaimed from the river in 
former years. It comprises an island of 327 acres 
which it is now proposed to convert into a great 
public recreation center. This locality was for many 
years occupied by semi-submerged river flats, which 
were a source of malaria, noxious odors, and unsani- 
tary conditions of all sorts, until it was inclosed by a 
sea-wall and filled with earth dredged from the 
navigable channels of the river. 

The plans for the completion of this park include 
provision for many forms of out-of-door sports and 
amusements. Among these facilities will be a con- 
crete stadium with seating capacity for 40,000 or 
50,000 spectators, one nine-hole and one eighteen- 
hole golf-course, two football fields, fourteen base- 
ball diamonds, thirty-six tennis-courts, twelve 
roque- and croquet-courts, two swimming-pools 
covering about two acres each, a half-mile soft-road 
driving-track, and about three and one-half miles of 
riverside drive paralleled by a bridle-path. Boating 
will be accommodated by boat-houses and convenient 
landings. A winding canal connecting the Wash- 
ington and Georgetown channels of the river will be 
available for canoes, motorboats, and other light 
pleasure craft. All of these facilities will be free to 
the public, under such slight restrictions as may be 
necessary for their proper maintenance and pro- 
tection. Congress has already appropriated for 
commencing work upon this great enterprise 
$65,000, which will be expended in erecting a por- 
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tion of the proposed field-house and in clearing and 
seeding portions of the golf-courses. 

Plans have also been adopted for the reclamation 
of the banks of the upper Anacostia River, on the 
eastern side of the city to provide for a large aquatic 
park. This will be an extension upstream of the 
reclamation of the banks upon the lower stretches of 
the river where it flows into the Potomac, and is 
being carried on from year to year under annual 
appropriations by Congress. The plans contemplate 
the improvement of the banks of this river in 
the same manner as Potomac Park, and the 
addition of the resulting areas of land to the park 
system of the District of Columbia. The reclama- 
tion work alone upon this project will cost over 
$2,000,000. 

The purchase and development at great cost of 
Meridian Hill Park, on 16th Street, and of Montrose 
Park in Georgetown are further evidences of the 
desire of Congress to add to the beauty and comfort 
of other sections of the city. 

Meridian Hill Park, purchased in 1912 at a cost 
of $490,000, is now being developed as a park of 
exceptional beauty and interest. The cost of this 
work will probably amount to about $300,000. 

The Montrose estate on R Street at 31st Street, 
which was purchased in 1910 at a cost of $150,000, 
possesses great natural beauty and is situated in a 
section of the city which has but few parks, where it 
forms a welcome addition to the community. This 
park is now nearly completed. 

In addition to the parks referred to, provision 
has also been made for a number of structures of 
monumental character which will contribute mate- 
rially to the appearance of the city and the pleasure 
and convenience of the public. The most prominent, 
as well as the most costly, of these is the Memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln which is now being erected in 
Potomac Park about one mile west of the Washing- 
ton Monument, at a cost of $2,600,000. This memo- 
rial is now nearing completion; the plans for its 
surroundings and approaches have been approved 
and are being carried into execution. 

Another notable memorial is now in course of 
erection in the Arlington National Cemetery, on the 
opposite bank of the Potomac, at a cost of $750,000. 
This is the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater and 
Chapel, provided primarily as a place for holding 
exercises of a patriotic nature incident to the 
observance of Memorial Day and similar occasions. 
The building will be in the form of a colonnade of 

white marble, inclosing an open-air auditorium with 
seats to accommodate 5,000 persons. The front 
entrance will be on the east side, overlooking the 
river, and this section will contain on the first floor 
a reception hall and the stage of the amphitheater, 
a museum room on the second floor, and a mortuary 
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chapel in the basement. The entrance to the audi- 
torium will be on the west side. 

This building will probably become ultimately 
a Pantheon, for distinguished members of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. When there shall have 
been entombed within its crypts the remains of the 
Nation’s heroic dead, and tablets to their memory 
shall have been erected upon its marble walls, then 
the addresses delivered from its stage, and other 
exercises held there, will assume an impressiveness of 
meaning which can be imparted only by an atmos- 
phere, charged with the spirit of noble deeds. 

Still another memorial building now being erected 
is the Memorial to Women of the Civil War, which, 
unlike the two mentioned above, will serve also a 
utilitarian purpose. This building is being paid for 
with funds provided jointly by the Government 
and by private subscriptions, $400,000 having been 
appropriated by Congress, and about the same 
amount having been contributed to the Red Cross 
by individual citizens. It is located on 17th Street, 
Northwest, between the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
and the building of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, where, with the Pan-American Union 
building still further down the same street, it will 
complete a series of imposing white marble struc- 
tures facing the west side of the President’s Park. 
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The building, with its site, which includes the whole 
of the square between 17th, 18th, D, and E Streets, 
will cost about $800,000, and when completed, will 
be occupied and maintained by the American Red 
Cross as its permanent headquarters. 

All of these projects, except that upon the 
Anacostia River, are being carried out under the 
direction of the Officer in Charge of Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Appropriations have also been made by Congress 
for a new bridge, to cost about $1,000,000, to replace 
the old Aqueduct Bridge at Georgetown which has 
been pronounced unsafe for a number of years; for a 
building, to cost about $1,500,000, as a repository 
for the archives of the Nation, and for the erection 
of an office building for various bureaus of the 
Department of the Interior at an expense of 
$2,500,000. 

Altogether, projects aggregating the ultimate 
cost of sixteen million dollars are now in progress. 

Very few persons realize the extent to which the 
Government is now expanding the park system of 
its capital. Little by little, step by step, the develop- 
ment of Washington along the lines laid down by the 
Park Commission in 1901 is being accomplished, 
bringing the city nearer and nearer to its ultimate 
destiny as the most beautiful capital in the world. 


Fifth National Conference on Housing in America 


It is safe to say that to no profession did the 
Fifth Annual Conference on Housing in America, 
held at Providence, R. I., on October g—11 of this 
year, present more of interest than to the archi- 
tect. In fact, the program this year centered about 
the question of housing construction. It is only 
necessary to mention some of the papers and their 
authors to indicate how large a place this subject 
was given in the Conference. “How To Get Low- 
Cost Houses” was the subject of one of the best 
addresses of the Conference, given by Grosvenor 
Atterbury, designer of Forest Hills Gardens. ““Work- 
men’s Houses in the Anthracite Regions” was the 
title of a paper by Edward W. Parker, Director of 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. John Nolen, the well-known city-plan 
expert, and Lawrence Veiller, one of America’s 
foremost housing authorities, both discussed the 
question of “Industrial Housing.” Perry R. 


MacNeille, the New York architect, and Owen 
Brainard, an architectural engineer, advisor to the 
United States Steel Corporation and Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects, both presented 
excellent papers on “Industrial Housing—What 
Types of Houses to Build.” 
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The Conference was devoted this year to the 
question of constructing suitable homes for work- 
men, not by chance or by arbitrary choice, but to 
anticipate an unmistakable demand for informa- 
tion on every phase of this subject. This demand 
was probably due to two main causes. In the first 
place to the realization by a constantly increasing 
number of manufacturing plants and big employers 
of labor of the imperative need of seeing to it that 
their workmen are decently housed if efficient and 
loyal service is to be expected of them. In the 
second place, the unprecedented industrial pros- 
perity of a large number of eastern cities, due to the 
war, has given rise to serious problems in housing 
the abnormal increases in population. There are 
cases where cities have been faced with the almost 
insurmountable task of providing homes for as 
many as 8,000 additional families in one year. In 
addition to this it may be pointed out that housing 
workers in general are probably devoting more 
thought to the question of construction than at any 
time heretofore. There was a larger attendance at this 
Conference than at previous conferences. BLEECKER 
Marcuetrte, Asst. Sec., Tenement House Committee, 
Charity Organization Society, New York City. 
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Business 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, OCTOBER 13 AND 14, 1916 


Present, President Mauran, 2nd. Vice-President 
Medary, Secretary Fenner, Treasurer Waid, and Mr. 
Jensen. 

Finances 


The Treasurer reported that on September 23 
a letter with an itemized statement was sent to 
every delinquent on the books of the Institute. 
Responses in remittances have been gratifying, but 
there are still a large number of Members and Fel- 
lows who are in arrears. The Committee ordered 
that the names of those in arrears on November 15, 
be posted in the Octagon and read from the platform 
at the Convention. 


Plans for National Park Gates 


The President reported a request from the Hon. 
Stephen T. Mather, Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, that the Institute co- 
operate with the Department in securing appro- 
priate plans and specifications for gateways to the 
national parks of the country. The matter was left 
in the hands of the President with the suggestion 
that he consult with the Committee on Preservation 
of Natural Beauties and Historic Monuments. 


Distribution of Institute Documents to 
Architectural Schools 


Chairman Sturgis of the Committee on Educa- 
tion referred to the Committee a suggestion that the 
documents of the Institute relative to professional 
matters be made available to the architectural 
departments of first-class universities for distribu- 
tion to their students free of charge, and, where such 
distribution would be of value, to individual stu- 
dents in their various courses. 

It was resolved that the documents be prepared 
in suitable form and made available to architectural 
classes, the procedure being left with the Chairman 
of the Committee on Education. 


Insurance on the Octagon 


The Treasurer reported that at the present time 
the Octagon is insured for $20,000, and stated that 
difficulty might be encountered in collecting the full 
insurance in case the building were destroyed, unless 
there was a previously agreed value. In view of the 
historic value of the Octagon and the cost of restora- 
tion, if it were destroyed, the Treasurer was em- 
powered to cover the full value of the Octagon, 
$40,000 being considered as representative of such 
value. 
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Selections of Recipients for the Monograph 

At the July meeting of the Board, the Executive 
Committee was authorized to designate recipients 
for copies of the Monograph on the Octagon, and 
the following selections were made: 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, Société 
Centrale des Architectes Francais, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, Ecole des Beaux Arts, and Prof. Fiske 
Kimball, University of Michigan, in recognition of 
his appointment to the first Sachs Fellowship. 


Appointment of Historian 


The President reported that Mr. George Mason, 
of Philadelphia, has accepted his invitation to serve 
as Historian of the Institute. 


Convention Program and Special Committees 


After discussion of the unsatisfactory method of 
dealing with committee reports at the Convention, 
the suggestion was made by the Secretary that all 
committee reports be distributed to the members of 
the Board a month before the Convention, that the 
Directors give careful study to the reports, and at 
the Board meeting immediately preceding the Con- 
vention prepare for presentation to the Convention 
of such resolutions as in their opinion the reports 
warranted. 

It was resolved that at the coming Convention 
the reading of committee reports be dispensed with 
except in exceptional cases, that the procedure out- 
lined above be adopted, and that the report of the 
Board be read and committee reports taken up in 
order and in relation to the recommendations of the 
Board. 

It was agreed that the Committee on the Report 
of the Board of Directors be retained. 


Government Architecture 


Mr. Sturgis, acting for the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Architecture, conferred with the Executive 
Committee with respect to the report to be made to 
the Convention and the program which the Institute 
should adopt. 

He said that Congress and the country are thor- 
oughly alive to the evils of present pork-barrel 
methods, and the question to be determined is what 
policy the Institute should adopt. Mr. Sturgis 
desired to know if the Commission advocated by 
the Board in July was to investigate and report to 
Congress or be authorized to take over public build- 
ings aS a permanent commission. 

Mr. Whitaker reported upon the work of the 
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Journal and stated that since the articles on Govern- 
ment architecture had appeared in the Journal, there 
have been received a great many letters from all 
over the country, that he had had many discussions 
with Senators and Representatives, and that the 
sentiment against present methods, since the 
Journal’s public work, is so strong that the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings had attempted to meet 
the criticism by apologizing first, and then by pro- 
posing methods of correction which were too absurd 
to warrant consideration. He stated that there are 
many congressmen who are opposed to the system 
now followed and that this is the time to inaugurate 
a comprehensive policy, the great question being the 
character of the program the Institute will urge, and 
for which the Journal will publicly fight. As evidence 
of the wide public interest in this question, Mr. 
Whitaker reported that he has been invited to speak 
before chambers of commerce, city clubs, and civic 
bodies all over the country. He felt that he would 
surely be asked to declare the remedy proposed, and 
the position of the Institute, and wished to answer 
such inquiries by outlining the constructive program 
which has already been advocated by the Journal. 


Commission to Investigate and Report 
to Congress 

After discussion, the Executive Committee ex- 
pressed its opinion that the Commission referred 
to by the July Board should be an expert commission 
appointed to investigate and report; and that the 
Institute, through its Committee on Government 
Architecture, should prepare a bill determining the 
method of appointing a commission of this kind and 
the scope of its work. The duties of such a com- 
mission should be not only a complete investigation 
of existing conditions, but the preparation of a 
a definite report in the form of a bill reorganizing 
and placing on a proper business basis the public 
building policy of the Government. 


Report of Increase of Bonding Rate 


The Committee on Contracts and Specifications 
was requested by the Board to find out from the 
bonding companies the reason for the increase of 
rate from 4 per cent to 1 per cent, and what clauses 
in the Standard Documents, if any, have brought 
about this change in rate. 

Mr. Parker, as Vice-Chairman of the Committee, 
responded by referring to his article in the July 
Journal, which demonstrates that the Institute bond 
was only one of the influences affecting this change 
in rate. It appeared from the statement of Mr. R. H. 
Towner, of the Towner Rating Bureau, which has 
appeared in the Journal, that the increase is in force 
for broad reasons of policy and will not be affected 
by any change in the wording of the Institute bond. 
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Report of Committee on Education 


Mr. Sturgis, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, reported that papers on architectural 
education and the appreciation of the arts have been 
sent to the eleven schools comprising the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, with a request 
for consideration and the suggestion that there be a 
conference between the Committee and the repre- 
sentatives of the schools. This conference has been 
called for November 5, in New York, and many 
colleges have signified their desire to take part. The 
result of the meeting and the complete report of 
the Committee on Education will be ready for the 
December meeting of the Board and the Convention. 


Retirement of D. W. Willard 
Mr. D. W. Willard, formerly of the firm of Babb, 
Cook, and Willard was placed on the retired list, 


effective October 14, 1916, under the provisions of 
the By-laws. 


Transfer of Territory to Boston Chapter 


At the request of members directly affected the 
Committee authorized the transfer to the territory 
of the Boston Chapter, of the entire state of Massa- 
chusetts, except the county of Worcester. 


Charter for Alabama Chapter 


The Secretary reported the application of a group 
of Institute members in Birmingham, Alabama, for 
a charter as an Institute Chapter. This application 
was accompanied by a draft of Constitution and 
By-laws, modeled after those of the Virginia 
Chapter. On motion made and seconded, it was 
resolved that a charter be granted to the Alabama 
Chapter, subject to the examination and approval 
of its Constitution and By-laws by the Secretary. 

Florida Association Competition Program 

The Secretary reported the receipt of a competi- 
tion program issued by the Florida Association of 
Architects. This program closely follows the Insti- 
tute documents and is evidently the outgrowth of 
the assistance which the Institute has rendered in 
competitions in Florida during the past few years. 
It was resolved that the program be referred to the 
Committee on Competitions which should express 
appreciation of the work of the Association and offer 
any suggestions necessary for the improvement of 
its program. 


Trustees for the Octagon Property 


Mr. Fenner reported that after careful investi- 
gation by Counsel it was found that vacancies 
among the trustees for the Octagon property should 
be appointed by the Court on petition of the Insti- 
tute. The Secretary and President were therefore 
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requested to petition the Court of the District of 
Columbia to appoint Mr. Wm. R. Mead to fill the 


present vacancy. 


Committee Reports 

The Committee received and considered at length 
a large number of annual reports of standing and 
subcommittees, giving particular attention to re- 
ports of the Committees on Contracts and Specifi- 
cations and on Chapters. The latter, which con- 
tained the Committee’s final revision of the By-laws 
was considered eminently satisfactory by the Exec- 
utive Committee, with the exception of a few minor 
changes in phraseology. 


New Members 
The Committee examined and acted upon fifty- 
nine applications for membership. Announcement 
of elections will be made in the December Journal. 


Nominations 

Members of the New York and Cleveland Chap- 
ters have duly placed in nomination the name of 
Abram Garfield, of Cleveland, Ohio, to be voted upon 
as a Director at the next Convention. 

Members of the Illinois and Cleveland Chapters 
have duly placed in nomination the name of Robert 
D. Kohn, of New York City, to be voted upon as a 
Director at the next Convention. 


Obituary 


George M. Anderson 


Admitted to the Institute in 1899. 
Died at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 4, 1916. 


Mr. Anderson was born in 1869, the son of Larz 
and Emma Mendenhall Anderson. He was edu- 
cated at Columbia University and later studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris. Upon his return 
to the United States he entered the office of Samuel 
Hannaford & Sons, of Cincinnati, later associating 
himself with Mr. A. O. Elzner, under the firm name 
of Elzner & Anderson. The partnership was still in 
existence at the time of Mr. Anderson’s death, and 
he was also serving as the president of the Cincin- 
nati Chapter. 


Charles Kirchhoff 


Elected to the Institute in 1914. 
Died at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, August 21, 1916. 


John Lavalle 


Elected to the Institute in 1901. 
Died at Boston, Massachusetts, June 13, 1916. 


INSTITUTE BUSINESS—-OBITUARY--NEWS NOTES 


Invitation Issued by the Illinois Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, to the Members of Other 
Chapters Passing through Chicago 
en route to the Convention 


As the larger part of the delegates to the Conven- 
tion will, no doubt, pass through Chicago en route 
to Minneapolis, the Illinois Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has arranged for their 
entertainment on Tuesday, December 5, 1916. 
A Reception Committee from the Illinois Chapter 
will be at the Art Institute after 10  o’clock 
Tuesday morning to receive the registration of all 
delegates and members arriving. 

Members and delegates are requested to signify 
their intention of accepting the hospitality of the 
Chapter, either by registering with the Reception 
Committee at the Art Institute as early as possible, 
or by telephoning to Mr. Krug at the same place. 

At 10.45 the Chapter has arranged transporta- 
tion from the Art Institute for all delegates who 
to attend the exhibition which the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories have arranged for visiting 
members, which will consist of tests on fire-doors, 
lire-windows, sprinkler systems, and fire-extinguisher 
systems. Those not wishing to attend this exhibi- 
tion may find it of interest to look through the gal- 
leries of the Art Institute which will be open at 
that time. 

The Chapter has arranged to bring back the mem- 
bers from the Underwriters’ Laboratories to the Art 
Institute where the Chapter will entertain at 
luncheon at 1 o’clock. All members and _ their 
families are cordially invited to attend this luncheon. 

The remainder of the afternoon will be given 
over to the informal entertainment of the Chapter’s 
guests by members of the Chapter. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
minutes from the center of the city. 


wish 


are but ten 


An Invitation to Visit the Lumber 
Region of the North Woods 


An informal invitation has been extended to 
delegates and their families to visit the great lumber 
regions of the north woods. The Weyerhauser 
Lumber Company will arrange a specially con- 
ducted visit, leaving Minneapolis right after the 
banquet, arriving at Virginia the next morning, with 
a visit to the mills there and at Cloquet, arriving at 
Duluth the same evening where the guests may 
entrain for either Minneapolis or Chicago. 


News Notes 


Le Brun Scholarship Award 


The Committee on the Le Brun Traveling 
Scholarship of the New York Chapter announce the 
winner of the scholarship for 1916, Austin Cruver 
Whittlesey, of New York, with honorable mention 
in the following order: Burnham Hoyt, New York 
City; Ernest E. Weihe, San Francisco; Robert 
Pallesen, New York City. 


Mr. Frank Miles Day Honored by 
Yale University 


In connection with the fiftieth anniversary of 


the founding of the School of Fine Arts at Yale 
University, the degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Frank Miles Day, Past President 
of the Institute. 


How Architects Are Selected for State 
Public-Building Work 


The Committee on Professional Practice and 
Charges of the Washington State Chapter has been 


conducting an investigation of the methods of 


selecting the architect for state public-building work 
in this country, and a brief of this report, based 
upon advices received by the Committee from the 
various state officials, is here presented. Unless 
there are explanations after the name of a state, the 
method in that state is to employ architects in pri- 
vate practice. Where states are omitted, no report 
was obtained. 

Arizona, Arkansas. 

Connecticut has a law requiring an open compe- 
tition on all public work, the law being printed on 
page 437 of the Journal for October, 1915. Although 
this law fixes the compensation at the recognized 
rate, it embodies the vicious principle of the open 
competition. 

Delaware, Florida, Idaho. 

Illinois has an official State Architect, and also 
a Supervising Architect in charge of work at the 
Illinois State University. There have been dis- 
agreements here over the question of jurisdiction, 
although it is stated that the courts have upheld 
the authority of the State Architect. 

Indiana. 

In Jowa it appears that all work related to 
educational buildings is given direct to one firm at a 
low commission. 

Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan. 

Minnesota has a State Board of Control which 
employs one architect on a commission. 


Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire. 
New York has a State Architect. 
North Carolina. 


The report states that the State Board of Control 
employs an architect at a cost not to exceed $1,000 
and may engage additional services at not more 
than $500 in North Dakota. 


Oklahoma. 


In Oregon the University of Oregon furnishes 
architectural services on state work, both profes- 
sional and advisory. With no further information 
at hand this seems a doubtful procedure. 


Ohio. 


The Ohio State University furnishes its own 
plans for its new buildings. 


Pennsylvania. 


The State Board of Education passes upon all 
plans for new or remodeled school-buildings, em- 
ploying two architects in private practice for the 
work, 


South Carolina. 


Texas employs architects both by direct selection 
and through competition. 


Utab, Washington, West Virginia. 


The Committee, composed of Messrs. F. W. 
Bohne, J. H. Schack, and Andrew C. P. Willatzen, 
Chairman, concludes its report as follows: “By a 
survey of the information in the hands of the Com- 
mittee it appears to be the general practice to engage 
architects in private practice, to give professional 
services in connection with new buildings for educa- 
tional institutions, including those having archi- 
tectural departments. In some cases the instructors 
act as supervising architects and are paid in addition 
to their general salary for the services rendered. In 
some states the state architects design all the 
buildings.” 

One item in this report is deserving of some care- 
ful consideration. While it seems fair that a state 
which supports an educational institution should 
avail itself of all possible expert knowledge within the 
institution in order to save taxpayers’ money, the 
principle involves questions of dependency and possi- 
bilities of a political nature which might seriously 
menace the welfare of the institution. We doubt 
very much whether such a policy is a good one in 
the long run, and the question invites further 
investigation. 
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Structural Service Department 


D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies and organized bodies working toward the improve- 
ment of building materials and methods, and the following Committees of the Institute: 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Frank Mires Day, Chairman . Philadelphia 
Wo. STANLEY PARKER, Vice-Chairman . Boston 
ALLEN B. Ponp . Chicago 
SuLLIVAN W. JONEs . . . New York 
Mitton B. Mepary, Jr. . . Philadelphia 
FrepericK W. PERKINS . Chicago 
Jos. EvANs SPERRY . Baltimore 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 
THomas Notan, Chairman . Univ. of Pa. 


(Each Chapter has a corresponding member who is chairman of 
the Chapter Sub-Committee.) 


HE purpose of the Structural Service 

Department was briefly outlined in the 

Journal for October. From all sources 
instant approval of the plan and scope of the 
Department have been received; likewise, 
assurances of coédperation from individuals, 
governmental departments, societies, associa- 
tions, and other potent allied agencies. 

Such coéperation will afford the surest foun- 
dation upon which so-far-reaching a work can 
be carried—not to completion, but to the point 
of constant highest usefulness. For, the shelter- 
ing of humanity, primarily one of the three 
simple necessities of life, has, through slow 
evolution, grown into one of the most complex 
requirements of modern civilization, involving 
activities—governmental, professional, techni- 
cal, commercial and industrial. 

In these, resources are being developed, 
ideals promulgated, researches and tests made, 
standards determined, methods of production 
and manufacture studied and improved, machin- 
ery and human labor developed and, we wish 
we could as truthfully record, all forms of art 
encouraged, to their utmost. All this is being 
done, with some coéperation, but without that 
coérdination which is demanded in an under- 
taking so vast and so vital to humanity, its 
needs, and aspirations. 

This lack of codrdination has been apparent 
to no one more than to the architect, who 
exercises the largest selection of materials. 

To do so properly he should be informed 
upon the results of the researches, experiments, 
and conclusions of those best qualified to pass 


BASIC BUILDING CODE 


Cuas. W. Kittam, Chairman . . Boston 
W. W. Tyrie Minneapolis 
A. B. TrowBripDGE . New York 
OweN BrAINARD . New York 
Rospert STEAD . . Washington 
Freperic C. BiGGin . Oklahoma 
FIRE PREVENTION 
Jutius Franke, Chairman . New York 
W. L. Pack . Philadelphia 
RIcHARD SCHMIDT . Chicago 
Joun R. Rockart . New York 
C. H. ALDEN . Seattle 
Lyman A. Forp . New York 


upon the materials and methods employed, 
while individuals, firms, associations, educa- 
tional institutions, and others in turn, should, 
and undoubtedly do, desire to have such activi- 
ties known and the results made most available. 
This is evidenced by the flood of bulletins, 
reports, proceedings, pamphlets, catalogues 3, and 
circulars—in all shapes and sizes—flowing in a 
steady stream, and only vaguely revealing their 
source, use, or destination. There is too little 
realization of the services rendered its citizens 
by the National Government, certain depart- 
ments of which deal with the source, nature, 
quality, and durability of materials entering 
into all phases of building construction. There 
is a lack of knowledge of what is being done 
constantly by professional, technical, and other 
associations; an inadequate appreciation of 
what the engineering fraternity has long been 
doing in standardizing constructional materials 
and processes—a task which architects are not 
now unwilling to share as fully as possible. 
And, lastly, often without due appreciation 
of the fact that conscientious producers and 
manufacturers are constantly striving to per- 
fect their output and to cause a better under- 
standing as to the use, application, and pro- 
tection of each; for, as has been pointed out in 
the current Report of the Bureau of Standards: 
“The time is not far distant when it will be 
required that all materials bought or sold shall 
be as represented, but it should be kept in mind 
that this is impossible except in the case of 
those materials where proper standards of qual- 
ity and methods of measurement have been 
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developed. It must not be assumed that the 
purchaser or user is the party principally bene- 
fited in the development of such standards; on 
the contrary, the manufacturer, first of all, is 
interested in the quality of all things which 
affect the quality of his product.” The Report 
also states: “It is upon quality as well as upon 
price that competition must finally depend, 
whether in domestic or foreign commerce. The 
use of exact methods and scientific results is the 
greatest factor in the improvement of quality, 
efficiency or the development of new indus- 
tries.” How true this all is! 

It is not at all remarkable that we have 
failed to absorb all the mformation, for it has 
been a practical impossibility to preserve this 
enormous amount of literature or to keep track 
of even its most necessary portions. The time 
alone consumed in merely glancing through it 
all has, m the aggregate, caused a_ great 
economic waste, to say nothing of the waste in 
paper, printing, and distribution because of the 
inadequate results. 

The Editor of this Department determined 
to measure the volume of this stream, dam it 
up, and study the consequent accumulation. 
He decided to follow back to the source each 
branch of information and to endeavor to make 
it available to all who need to draw upon it. 

The result is the present plan of the Struc- 
tural Service Department which is offered as a 
solution, or an outlet, through the Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects as the one 
logical medium for a centralized source of 
information. 

Affording, as the Journal does, twelve oppor- 
tunities to cover the whole field in one year and 
reach architects, constructors, and all other 
interested persons, it has been but natural to 
devise a classification, which has now been 
worked out, dividing all building activities into 
twelve basic parts. The intention is to present 
in the twelve issues of each year, as complete a 
résumé as possible of all governmental, profes- 
sional, technical, commercial and_ industrial 
activities concerning the art and science of 
building. In doing this an attempt has been 
made to separate the construction of a com- 
posite building into twelve stages of progress. 
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At the same time the fact has been kept in 
mind that no matter how well devised a classi- 
fication for reference, filing, or ultimate bind- 
ing might result, the first essential is to facili- 
tate instant reference, to have the contents of 
each number as nearly as possible co-related 
according to materials and industries on an 
easily remembered topical basis. In any particu- 
lar issue will be found not only an index to 
the current and preceding issues, but a bibliogra- 
phy of the principal reference books and publi- 
cations relating to each subject treated; state- 
ments concerning previous progress and cur- 
rent activities in each industry, the work of 
governmental departments, societies, associa- 
tions, and other bodies relative to each of the 
various activities, materials or products men- 
tioned, with a description of the functions of 
each of such important agencies and the stan- 
dards evolved. The Industrial Section in each 
classification will contain informative matter 
relating to the materials and manufactured 
products in each particular industry, which will 
be arranged to describe the character and 
intended uses, methods of application, and pro- 
tection, coupled with detailed drawings and 
suggestions as to. accessorial details of installa- 
tion and cross-references from one to the other. 
Each issue will bear a serial number, from one 
to twelve, with subdivisions under each classi- 
fication, in connection with which the index will 
afford the means for instant reference to any 
subject or issue. 

No one realizes more keenly than do the 
Editors the comprehensive and laborious char- 
acter of the work the Journal is undertaking. 
But the work must be done. In the doing of it 
we expect to make mistakes, to be criticized, 
and to learn. Nevertheless, the work must be 
done. Are we not justified in believing that all 
those interested in the building industry will 
look kindly upon our endeavors and help us, 
by coéperation, suggestion, and constructive 
criticism, to make a worthy and lasting con- 
tribution to the art and science of building—a 
contribution which shall not only make for 
higher standards and better buildings, but which 
shall also add its mite in the making of a better 
citizenship and a finer national life? 
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